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66 
REST. 


BENEATH the western heaven’s span 
Has sunk the golden day ; 

The clouds’ rich sunset hues and tints 
Have died in shade away ; 

The dim night comes from out the east 
With gloom and vapour gray. 


The stars far in the sky’s blue depths 
Their vigils ’gin to keep ; 

The moon above yon eastern hill 
Climbs up the lofty steep ; 

The night-winds steal with gentle wing 

_ Above the flowers asleep. 


The birds upon the tuneless spray 
Have folded close their wings ; 

And to the silent night alone 
The winding river sings: 

Its song is of the woods and meads, 
A hundred happy things. 


No voice is in the tranquil air, 
No murmur save its own ; 

The earth is hushed as heaven above, 
Where, girt with cloudy zone, 

The moon goes up among the stars 
To take her ebon throne. 


Sweet calm, and undisturbed repose, 
O’er all the landscape rest ; 
Yet is there in the breathless scene 
A voice which thrills the breast, 
A something, which in thanks and love 
May only be expressed. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


WHITHERSOEVER. 


WHATEVER haps shall come to you and me, 

What sunshines and what shadows, what 
delights 

And what strange anguish, what long- 
during nights 

Of loneliness, and what sweet sympathy ; 

What hours of vision when we seem to see 

Something of meaning round us, and what 
glooms, 

Sight-foiling, when an unstarr’d prospect 
dooms 

Our baffled souls to mere perplexity ; 

—— shall come, friend, yet will we not 
ear ; 

For we will aye to our own selves be true — 

True to our higher selves all life-time 
through ; 

Not murmuring creeds unvital, but agreed 
To search for truth, where’er the search 

shall lead, 

With “ bosom franchis’d, and allegiance clear.” 

Macmillan’s Magazine. J. W. HALEs, 





REST, ETC. 


MY VOICE SHALT THOU HEAR IN THE 
MORNING. 


My voice shalt Thou hear this morning, 
For the shades have passed away, 

And out from the dark like a joyous lark 
My heart soars up with the day ; 

And its burden all is blessing, 
And its accents all are song ; 

For Thou hast refreshed its slumbers, 
And Thy strength hath made it strong. 


My voice shalt Thou hear this morning, 
For the day is all unknown ; 
And I am afraid without Thine aid 
To travel its hours alone. 
Give me Thy light to lead me, 
Give me Thy hand to guide, 
Give me Thy living’ presence, 
To journey side by side. 


Star of eternal morning, 
Sun that can ne’er decline, 
Day that is bright with unfading light, 
Ever above me shine. 
For the night shall all be noontide, 
And the clouds shall vanish far, 
When my path of life is gilded 
By the bright and morning star. 
Sunday Magazine. GEORGE MATHESON. 


QUESTION. 


BuT is it there, the heaven you sing ? 

Shall God make whole the rents of life ? 
And shall our ears no longer ring 

With the old clang of empty strife? 
Shall things be fair, yet never fleet ? 

Shall laughter be the voice of mirth ? 
Shall nature’s force be soft, and sweet 

With tender memories of earth ? 
Or, while our friends and lovers weep 

That we have passed death’s iron gate, 
Shall we be lost in endless sleep, 

Nor dream of those that mourn our fate? 

W. H. P. 


Examiner. 


CHANGE OF SEASONS. 


ALL seasons we may come to seek 
Where thou, my dear one, art, — 

Warm summer on the little cheek, 
Cold winter in the heart. 


But all things change; and so, my love, 
These seasons shall depart : 

The winter to thy cheek shall move, 
The summer, to thy heart ! 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
NATURAL RELIGION. 


III. 

PUTTING aside then, for the present, 
supernaturalism and all those views of 
God which are distinctively Christian, we 
find a theology in which all men, whether 
they consider it or not, do actually agree 
— that which is concerned with God in na- 
ture. I do not here raise the question of 
causes or laws; let it be allowed that na- 
ture is merely the collective name of a 
number of coexistences and sequences, and 
that God has no meaning different from 
nature. Let all this be allowed, or let 
the contrary of this be allowed. Such 
controversies may be raised about the hu- 
man as well as about the Divine Being. 
Some may consider the human body as 
the habitation of a soul distinct and sep- 
arable from it; others may refuse to rec- 
ognize any such distinction: some may 
maintain that man is merely the collective 
name for a number of processes: some 
may consider the human being as possess- 
ing a free will and as being independent 
of circumstances ; others may regard him 
as the necessary result of a long series of 
physical influences. All these differences 
may be almost as important as they seem 
to the disputants who are occupied about 
them, but after all they do not affect the 
fact that the human being is there, and 
they do not prevent us from regarding 
him with strong feelings. The same is 
true of the Divine Being. Whatever 
may be questioned, it is certain that we 
are in the presence of an Infinite and 
Eternal Being; except through some of 
those exceptional perversions of the mind 
which I described in the last chapter, we 
cannot help the awe and admiration with 
which we contemplate Him; we cannot 
help recognizing that our well-being de- 
pends on taking a right view of His na- 
ture. 

There are two ways in which the mind 
apprehends any object, two sorts of knowl- 
edge which combine to make complete 
and satisfactory knowledge. The one 
may be called theoretic or scientific knowl- 
edge; the other practical, familiar, or im- 
aginative knowledge. The greatest trial 
of human nature lies in the difficulty of 
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reconciling these two kinds of knowledge, 
of preventing them from interfering with 
one another, of arranging satisfactory rela- 
tions between them. In order of time the 
second kind of knowledge has the prece- 
dence, and avails itself of this advantage 
to delay and impede the arrival of the first 
kind. Before the stars, the winds, the 
trees and plants could be grasped scientif- 
ically and the laws which govern them 
studied, they had been grasped, and as it 
were appropriated, by the human mind ex- 
perimentally and imaginatively. The lat- 
ter kind of knowledge was in some 
respects better than the former. It was 
more intimate and realized, so that, as far 
as it was true, it was more available. 
For practical purposes, accurate scientific 
knowledge of a thing is seldom sufficient. 
To obtain complete practical command 
over it you must take possession of it 
with the imagination and feelings as well 
as the reason, and it will often happen 
that this imaginative knowledge, helped 
very slightly by scientific knowledge, car- 
ries a man practically further than a very 
perfect scientific knowledge by itself. 
Witness the instinctive, as we say, and 
unanalyzable skill sometimes possessed 
by savages. Moreover, this kind of 
knowledge is more attractive and interest- 
ing, and so has a more powerful modifying 
influence upon its possessor than the oth- 
er kind, for the simple reason that it takes 
hold of the most plastic side of his nature. 
But just because it is so fascinating, and 
is at the same time not by itself trust- 
worthy, it has certain mischievous conse- 
quences when it comes, as it generally 
does, first. Then it fills the mind with 
prejudices, hasty misconceptions, which, 
seizing upon the imagination, are stereo- 
typed in the form of superstitions; and 
these sometimes exercise by themselves a 
most pernicious influence, and in any case 
close the mind against the entrance of the 
sounder scientific knowledge. When this 
imaginative medley of observation and 
prejudice has long had possession, science 
arrives. Then follows a contest between 
the two kinds of knowledge, in which the 
human being suffers much. Truth cannot 
in the long run be resisted, and so, after 
whatever defence, the fortress is carried 
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and the phantom garrison of superstition 
is driven out. The mind passes now un- 
der a new set of impressions, and places 
itself in a new relation to the universe. 
Its victory over superstition has been won 
by placing a careful restraint upon imagi- 
nation and feeling. In order not to be 
misled by feeling, it has been forced arti- 
fically to deaden feeling; lest the judg- 
ment should be overwhelmed by the im- 
pressiveness of the universe, it arms itself 
with callousness; it turns away from na- 
ture the mobile side, and receives the 
shock upon the adamantine shield of the 
sceptical reason. In this way it substi- 
tutes one imperfect kind of knowledge for 
another. Before, it realized strongly, if 
that expression is clear, but scarcely ana- 
lyzed at all; now it analyzes most rigidly, 
but ceases in return to realize. As the 
victory of the scientific spirit becomes 
more and more decided, there passes a 
deep shudder of discomfort through the 
whole world of those whose business is 
with realizing, and not with testing knowl- 
edge. Religion is struck first, because 
the whole work of realizing presupposes 
faith, and yet, as the testing process comes 
late, faith is almost always more or less 
premature. But poetry and art suffer in 
their turn. How full has recent poetry 
been of this complaint! One poet com- 
plains that “ science withdraws the veil of 
enchantment from nature; ” one exclaims 
that “there was an awful rainbow oxce in 
heaven,” but that science has destroyed 
it; another declares that “we murder to 
dissect,” that we should not be always 
seeking, but use “a wise passiveness ” in 
the presence of nature; another “that na-7 
ture made undivine is now seen slavishly 
obeying the law of gravitation;” another 
buries himself in past ages “when men 
could still hear from God heavenly truth 
in earthly speech, and did not rack their 
brains.” 

And yet to complain of the march of 
the scientific spirit seems as idle as to 
complain of the law of gravitation itself. 
Influenced, some by a deep faith in truth, 
a faith, I mean, that human well-being 
must depend ultimately on truth; others 
by a fanatical truth-worship, determined 





to set up their idol even “amidst human 
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sacrifice and parents’ tears;” others by a 
scientific esprit de corps which hates 
religion as belonging to a rival corpora- 
tion; others by that self-importance which 
is gratified by inflicting pain so much more 
than by giving pleasure; others by the 
tyrant’s delight in having discovered a 
new and exquisite torture, — influenced, in 
short, by all the mixed motives which have 
ever urged on a great destructive move- 
ment, the iconoclasts pursue their course. 
But we may look forward to a time when 
this transition shall be over, and when a 
new reconciliation shall have taken place 
between the two sorts of knowledge. In 
that happier age true knowledge, scien- 
tific, not artificially humanized, will reign 
without opposition, but the claims of sci- 
ence once for all allowed, the mind will 
also apprehend the universe imaginatively, 
realizing what it knows. 

That kind of imaginative eclipse which 
is produced by the shadow of science 
passing over any natural object has af- 
fected in turn the phenomena of nature, 
taken separately, and man and God. The 
“fair humanities of old religion,” which 
found objects of love in trees and streams, 
and filled the celestial map with fantastic 
living shapes —all this has long ago dis- 
appeared. More recently man has been 
subjected to the analyzing process. The 
mechanical laws which were traced in the 
physical world, it was long hoped, would 
never suffice to explain the human being; 
he at least would remain always mysteri- 
ous, spiritual, sacred. But nothing stops 
science ; hesitating between curiosity that 
drags him on and awe that holds him back, 
vexed not to know, yet half ashamed of 
knowing, man presses on into every sanc- 
tuary. He begins now to reckon his own 
being among things more-than half ex- 
plained ; nerve force he thinks is a sort of 
electricity; man differs greatly, indeed, 
but not generically, irom the brutes. All 
this has for the time at least the effect of 
desecrating human nature. To the imag- 
ination human nature becomes a thing 
blurred and spoiled, not really because the 
new view of it is in itself degrading, but 
because the imagination had realized it 
otherwise, and cannot in any short time 
either part with the old realizing or per- 
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fect a new one. Lastly, science turns her 
smoked eye-glass upon God, deliberately 
diminishing the glory of what she looks at 
that she may distinguish better. Here, 
too, she sees mechanism where will, pur- 
pose, and love had been supposed before ; 
she drops the name God, and takes up the 
less awful name of nature instead. 

It is in this last case that the desecra- 
tion produced by science is most painfully 
felt. This is partly, of course, because the 
sacredness violated was greatest here; 
but there is also another reason. Science 
cannot easily destroy our feeling for hu- 
man beings. We are in such close con- 
tact with our own kind, our imagination 
and affections take such fast hold of our 
fellow-men as to defy physiology. If it 
were otherwise we should want a word — 
ananthropism—to answer to atheism. 
Even as it is the thing is occasionally to be 
seen. Among medical students there are 
not a few ananthropists, that is, men in 
whom human affections have not been 
strong enough to resist the effect of sci- 
ence in lowering the conception of hu- 
manity. But in general the imagination 
triumphs in this case over the reason. In 
the case of the physical world it is other- 
wise. This, for the majority of men, is, I 
fancy, almost completely desecrated, so 
that sympathy, communion with the forms 
of nature, is pretty well confined to poets, 
and is generally supposed to be an amiable 
madness inthem. But then this was not 
done by science, it had been done before 
by monkish Christianity. Chaucer com- 
plains, hundreds of years before the ad- 
vent of physical science, of the divorce 
that had been made between the imagina- 
tion and physical nature — “ But now may 
no man see none elves mo.” It was ow- 
ing, according to him, to the preachings 
and bannings of “limitours and other holy 
fréres.” Nature had been made not mere- 
ly a dead thing, but a disgusting and hid- 
eous thing, by superstitions of imps, 
witches, and demons; so much so that 
Goethe celebrates science as having re- 
stored nature to the imagination and driven 
away the Walpurgis-nacht of the Middle 
Ages; and, indeed, by turning attention 
upon the natural world, by bringing a large 
number of people to take careful notice of 
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its beauties, science may have given back 
to the imagination, in this department, as 
much as it has taken away. 

But the conception of God is so vast 
and elevated that it always slips easily out 
of the human mind. The task of realizing 
what is too great to be realized, of reach- 
ing with the imagination and growing with 
the affections to a reality almost too great 
for the one, and almost too awful for the 
other, is in itself exceptionally difficult. 
To do this, and yet at the same time care- 
fully to restrain the imagination and affec- 
tions as science prescribes, is almost im- 
possible ; yet those who perpetually study 
nature, unless they specialize themselves 
too much, will always in some sense feel 
the presence of God. The unity of what 
they study will sometimes come home to 
them and give a sense of awe and delight, 
if not of love. But upon those who do not 
study nature the advance of science can 
have no other effect than to root out of 
their minds the very conception of God. 
The negative effect is not counterbalanced 
by any positive one. With them, if the 
supernatural person whose will holds the 
universe together is denied, the effect is 
that the universe falls at once to pieces. 
No other unity takes His place, and out of 
the human mind there perishes the most 
elevating thought, and out of human life 
the chief and principal sacredness. The 
remedy for this is to be found in the 
study of nature becoming universal. Let 
all be made acquainted with natural laws; 
let all form the habit of contemplating 
them, and atheism in its full sense will be- 
come a thing impossible, when no mind 
shall be altogether without the sense, at 
once inspiring and sobering, of an eternal 
order. 

But these remarks on the difficulty of 
harmonizing the scientific with the imag- 
inative knowledge of things are by way of 
digression. Our business at present is 
with the fact that knowledge is of these 
two kinds, and that the complete or satis- 
factory knowledge of anything comes from 
combining them. When the object of 
knowledge is God, the first kind of knowl- 
edge is called theology, and the second 
may be called religion. By theology the 
nature of God is ascertained and false 
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views of it eradicated from the under- 
standing; by religion the truths thus ob- 
tained are turned over in the mind and 
assimilated by the imagination and the 
feelings. 

When we hear it said, as it is said so 
commonly now, that the knowledge of God 
is impossible to man, and therefore that 
theology is no true science, of course the 
word God is used in that peculiar sense of 
which I have spoken above. Nature every 
one admits that we know or may know; 
but of any occult cause of phenomena, or 
of any supernatural being suspending the 
course of natural laws, it is denied that we 
can know anything. But since every sort 
of theology agrees that the laws of nature 
are the laws of God, it is evident that in 
knowing nature we do precisely to the 
same extent know God. I am proposing 
for the present to treat the words God and 
nature as absolutely synonymous, which 
up to a certain point every one allows 
them to be. So long as we do so we are 
in no danger of trespassing beyond the 
proper domain of human inquiry; so long 
as we do so, theology, instead of being 
additional or antagonistic to science, is 
merely another name for science itself. 
Regarded in this way, we may say of God 
that so far from being beyond knowledge, 
He is the one object of knowledge, and 
that everything we can know, every propo- 
sition we can frame, relates to Him. It 
may seem, however, that little is to be 
gained from giving this unusual sense to 
the word theology. If in the ordinary 
sense it is the name of an imaginary and 
delusive science, taken in this sense as a 
synonym for science itself, it is purely 
useless. By giving the word such an ex- 
tension, it will be said, you destroy all its 
force. That we ought to study theology 
becomes a truism if it means merely that 
all knowledge is valuable ; the old maxim, 
that in the knowledge of God is life, loses 
all its grandeur if it is interpreted to mean 
merely that the more things you know the 
more dangers you will be in a condition to 
avoid. Can we not, then, give more pre- 
cision, more definiteness, to the notion of 
the knowledge of God? 

The notion is to be limited in two ways, 
one of which has been partially indicated 
already. The scientific school themselves 
save us the trouble of explaining the first 
of these limitations; it is they who, in this 
age, have made clear to every one the dif- 
ference between the study of the universe 
and mere universal study. When they 
tell us in the very language of theology 
that all hope and all happiness lies in the 
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knowledge of nature, that this is a treas- 
ure to be valued above rubies and precious 
stones, how do they limit the word nature? 
They mean it certainly to include the 
whole universe. What is it then that they 
exclude? One would fancy at first sight 
that they are merely praising knowledge 
in general, and that they are not particu- 
lar about kinds of knowledge. Yet we 
know that they are remarkably exclusive 
in their notions of knowledge, and that 
they are as vehement in condemning some 
sorts as in recommending others. What 
is there, then, that can possibly be studied 
besides the universe ? 

There is something which sets itself up 
as a just reflection of the universe, and 
which it is possible to study as if it were 
the universe itself; that is, the multitude 
of traditional unscientific opinions about 
the universe. These opinions are, in one 
sense, part of the universe ; to study them 
from the historic point of view is to study 
the universe ; but when they are assumed 
as an accurate reflection of it, so as to di- 
vert attention from the original, as they 
are by all the votaries of authority or tra- 
dition, then they may be regarded as a 
spurious universe outside and apart from 
the real one, and such students of opinion 
may be said to study and yet not to study 
the universe. 

This spurious universe is almost as great 
as the genuine one. There are many pro- 
foundly learned men whose whole learn- 
ing relates to it, and has no concern what- 
ever with reality. The simplest peasant 
who from living much in the open air has 
found for himself, unconsciously, some 
rules to guide him in divining the weather, 
knows something about the real universe ; 
but an indefatigable student who has 
stored a prodigious memory with what the 
schoolmen have thought, what the philos- 
ophers have thought, what the Fathers 
have thought, may yet have no real knowl- 
edge; he may have been busy only with 
the reflected universe. Not that the 
thoughts of dead thinkers stored up in 
books are not part of the universe as well 
as Wind and rain; not that they may not 
repay study quite as well; they are de- 
posits of the human mind, and by study- 
ing them much may be discovered about 
the human mind, the ways of its opera- 
tion, the stages of its development. Nor 
yet that the thoughts of the dead may not 

e of the greatest help to one who is study- 
ing the universe; he may get from them 
suggestions, theories which he may put to 
the test, and thus convert, in some cases, 
into real knowledge. But there is a third 
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way in which he may treat them which 
makes books the very antithesis to reality, 
and the knowledge of books the knowl- 
edge of a spurious universe. This is when 
he contents himself with storing their con- 
tents in his mind and does not attempt to 
put them to any test, whether from super- 
stitious reverence, or from an excessive 
pleasure in mere language. He may show 
wonderful ability in thus assimilating 
books, wonderful retentiveness, wonderful 
accuracy, wonderful acuteness; nay, if he 
clearly understands that he is only dealing 
with opinions, he may do good service in 
that department, for opinions need col- 
lecting and classifying as much as botan- 
ical specimens. But one often sees such 
collectors mistaking opinions for truths, 
and depending for their views of the uni- 
verse entirely upon these opinions, which 
they accept implicitly without testing them. 
Such men may be said to study, but not 
to study the universe. 

There are other classes of men of whom 
much the same may be said. The scien- 
tific school, when they recommend the 
study of nature, do not mean, for exam- 
ple, the mere collecting of facts however 
authentic. Nature with them is nota 
heap of phenomena, but laws discerned in 
phenomena, and by a knowledge of na- 
ture they mean a just conception of laws 
much more than an ample store of infor- 
mation about phenomena. Again, in an 
age like the present, when methods of in- 
quiry have been laid down and tested by 
large experience, they do not dignify wit 
the name of the study of nature any in- 
vestigation, however earnest or fresh, of 
the facts of the world, which does not 
conform to these methods, or show reason 
for not doing so. 

Knowledge of nature understood in this 
sense, and obtained in this way, is what 
we are now told is alone valuable — what 
human happiness depends on. And as- 
suredly it deserves to be called in the 
strictest sense theology. If God be the 
ruler of the world, as the orthodox theolo- 
gy teaches, the laws of nature are the laws 
by which He rules it. If you prefer the 
pantheistic view, they are the very mani- 
festations of the divine nature. In any 
case the knowledge of nature, if only it be 
properly sifted from the corrupting mix- 
ture of mere opinion, is the knowledge of 
God. That there may be another and 
deeper knowledge of God beyond it does 
not affect this fact. 

But is theology a mere synonym for sci- 
ence? If-so, the scientific man may fair- 
ly say, I need not concern myself with it; 
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I have already a name for my pursuit 
which satisfies me; it does not interest 
me to hear that there is another name 
which also is appropriate. Is there no 
special department of science which may 
be called theological, to distinguish it from 
the other departments? It is this which 
so many scientific men now deny. They 
say there is certainly such a special de- 
partment, but it is not a department of 
science, for it lies outside the domain of 
science. It is concerned with causes, 
whereas science knows nothing of causes ; 
it is concerned with supernatural phenom- 
ena which science puts aside as either im- 
possible or unverified. All that this ob- 
ection means is, that many theologies 
ave been supernaturalistic, and have been 
occupied with causes, and that though as a 
matter of course they have not been ez- 
clusively supernaturalistic and occupied 
with causes, yet they have been so suffi- 
ciently to justify us in appropriating the 
word theology to systems that have these 
characteristics. To say then that theolo- 
gy is a spurious science, is to say that 
in most theological systems there is an 
element more or less predominant which 
is unscientific. But even if it were con- 
venient to give to this element the name 
of theology, it would not follow because 
theology in this sense may be a spurious 
science — and etymologically theology is 
the science of God—that therefore the 
science of God is a spurious one. You 
may use the word theology in its etymolog- 
ical sense, or you may give it a more spe- 
cial technical sense to suit convenience ; 
but you must not confound the two senses 
of the word together. As I have said, all 
science belongs properly to the science of 
God, and mi ht legitimately be called the- 
ology. I believe also that there is a spe- 
cial department of knowledge which, with- 
out necessarily concerning itself with the 
supernatural, or with final causes, might 
both legitimately and conveniently be 
called theology. 

Considered in its practical bearings 
upon human life, the study of nature re- 
solves itself into the study of two things, 
a force within the human being, and a ne- 
cessity without him. Life, in short, is a 
mechanical problem, in which a power is 
required to be so advantageously applied 
as to overcome a weight which is greater 
than itself. The power is the human will, 
the weight is nature, the motive of the 
struggle between them is certain ideals 
which man instinctively puts before him- 
self — an ideal of happiness, or an ideal of 
perfection. By means of science he is 
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enabled to apply the power in the most 
advantageous manner. Every piece of 
knowledge he acquires helps him in his 
undertaking. Every special science which 
he perfects removes a new set of obsta- 
cles, procures him a new set of resources. 
And in his conflict with natural difficulties 
his energy and hope are in proportion to 
his power of knowing and measuring the 
force he has, and the resistance he will 
meet with. When he is able to measure 
this precisely, his hope becomes confi- 
dence even in circumstances which might 
seem the most alarming. We allow our- 
selves to be hurried through the air at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour, with a noise 
and impetus appalling to a bystander, and 
all the while read or sleep comfortably. 
Why? Because the forces we have set 
in motion are all accurately measured, the 
obstacles to be met fully known. When 
the measurement is only approximate, there 
is not confidence, but only hope predomi- 
nating over fear. The experienced sail- 
or feels this; he trusts himself to the open 
sea, because he knows that he is pretty 
well matched against the necessity he pro- 
vokes, though he cannot know that he is 
the superior because he can calculate a 
good many of the dangers, though not all. 

This is the case in each of the separate 
undertakings that make up life. To each 
of them belongs its appropriate knowledge, 
upon which our equanimity and repose of 
mind, as far as the particular undertaking 
is concerned, depend. But life itself, 
taken as a whole, is an undertaking. Life 
itself has its objects which make it inter- 
esting to us, which lead us to bear the 
burden of it. These objects, like those 
minor ones, are only to be attained by a 
struggle between the power will and the 
weight nature, and in this struggle also 
both energy and success depend upon a 
certain knowledge which may enable us to 
apply the power with advantage. But the 
knowledge required in this case is of a 
more general kind; it is not a knowledge 
confined to certain sets of phenomena, 
and giving us a power correspondingly 
limited, but it is a general knowledge of 
the relation in which human life stands to 
the universe, and of the means by which 
life may be brought into the most satis- 
factory adaptation to it. Now, by what 
name shall we call this knowledge? 

Every one has his general views of 
human life, which are more or less dis- 
tinct. Upon these general views more 
than anything else connected with the 
understanding depends the character of 
every one’s life. Morality is theoretically 
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independent of all such views, but prac-' 
tically and in the long run it varies with 
them. What has life to give? How far 
does it lend itself to our ideals? These 
are practically questions quite as impor- 
tant to morality as those which lie within 
the province of morality itsel{—as the 
questions, what are or what ought to be 
our ideals? They are also quite as impor- 
tant to human happiness as all particular 
measures contrived to increase human 
happiness. No man fights with any heart 
if he thinks he has nature against him. 
If a man believes that men are not made 
to be happy, he will lose the energy to do 
even what can be done for their happi- 
ness; he will give up the pursuit of virtue 
if he meets with more than a certain de- 
gree of discouragement in it. 

Of an unfavourable view of human life 
there are three principal consequences — 
crime, languor, and suicide. The major- 
ity of crimes, and still more of mean- 
nesses, it seems to me, are not committed 
from bad intentions, but from a despair of 
human life. “I am sorry, but I wzst do 
it; I am driven to it; everybody has to do 
it; we must look at things as they are ;” 
these are the reflections which lead men 
into breaches of morality. “ Stic vévitur,” 
says Cicero, selling Tullia. The feeling 
that life will not allow people to do always, 
what is right, faint perhaps in each in- 
dividual mind, grows strong when many 
who share it come together; it grows 
stronger by being uttered,~ stronger still 
by being acted upon; it creates an atmos- 
phere of laxity; morality retires more and 
more out of view; until the thought of 
crime itself, and even of enormous crime, 
becomes familiar, and at last is carried 
almost unconsciously into act. It is not, 
then, from want of morality that men do 
wrong, but from want of another sort of 
knowledge. They know what is right and 
what is wrong; it is not from overlooking 
this distinction that they fall into the 
wrong, nor would they escape the danger 
by reflecting upon it ever somuch. What 
determines their action is a belief in some 
sort of necessity, some fatality with which 
it is vain to struggle ; it is a general view 
of human life as unfavourable to ideals. 

Another such general view of human 
life produces apathy. A man who has 
persuaded himself that we are the crea- 
tures of circumstances, or that we are the 
victims of laws with which it is impossible 
for us to cope, will give up the battle 
with nature and do nothing. Perhaps he 
has his head full of instances of the best 
endeavours after happiness failing entirely, 
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or by some — producing extreme un- 
happiness; of the purest and noblest 
labours producing mischief which com- 
plete inactivity would have avoided; how 
Queen Isabella introduced the inquisition ; 
how Las Casas initiated the slave-trade; 
how pauperism has been over and over 
again fostered by philanthropy; how the 
Prince of Peace himself, according to his 
own saying, brought a sword upon the 
earth. He may think that human life, as 
it runs on naturally, is not a bad thing, 
but that all attempts to control it or im- 
prove it are hopeless; that all high ideals 
are merely ambitious; that purpose and, 
still more, system and all sophistication of 
life are mischievous. And so he may 
come to renounce all free-will, he may 
resign himself to the current of ordinar 
affairs, and become a mere conventional- 
ist, reconciling himself to whatever he 
does not like, and gradually induced to 
tolerate with complete indifference the 
most enormous evils. Against such a 
perversion of mind morality is no defence ; 
what is needed is not a new view of what 
ought to be—such a man knows well 
enough what ought to be—but a new 
view of what can or may be, a more en- 
couraging view of the universe. 

Sometimes the despair of human life 
goes to a much greater length.h Human 
life is a game at which we are not forced 
to play; we may at any time throw up the 
cards. That only a few do so proves that 
more or less distinctly most of us have a 
general view of life not altogether unfa- 
vourable. We are for the most part 
hardly aware of this general view, because 
itis always the same. We should become 
painfully aware of it if it were suddenly to 
change. There is, as it were, a suicide- 
mark below which our philosophy is al- 
ways liable to sink. If we came to think 
life irreconcilably opposed to our ideals, 
and at the same time were enthusiastically 
devoted to our ideals, life would become 
intolerable to us. If our sense of the 
misery or emptiness of life became for 
some reason much more keen than it is, 
life would at last become intolerable to us. 
With individuals one of these two things 
is constantly taking place; they might 
just as well take place with whole socie- 
ties or nations. Something of the kind 
happened with the Stoics of the imperial 
period. Their philosophy was only just 
above suicide-mark, and was_ contin- 
ually dropping below it. In Asia the 
same is true of whole populations, with 
whom the value of life has sunk to the 
very lowest point. 
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Of all these classes of men we say very 
justly that they want faith. Their crim- 
inality or languor or despair are the con- 
sequences of their having no faith. But 
we sometimes express the same thing dif- 
ferently, and say that they have no God, 
no theology. With our Christian habit of 
connecting God with goodness and love, 
we confuse together the notions of a the- 
ology and a faith. Let us reflect that it is 
quite possible to have a theology without 
having a faith. We may believe in a God, 
but a God unfavourable, hostile, or indif- 
ferent to us. In the same way we may 
believe in a God neither altogether friendly 
nor altogether the reverse. The different 
Pagan theologies were of this kind, and 
even many Christian sects, while nomi- 
7 holding the perfect benevolence of 
God, have practically worshipped a being 
who in this respect did not differ from the 
Pagan deities. 

It would be legitimate to call such gen- 
eral views of the relation of nature to our 
ideals by the name of theology in all cases, 
and not merely those particular general 
views Which are encouraging. If we be- 
lieve that nature helps us in our striv- 
ings, we have both a theology and a faith ; 
if we believe that nature is indifferent to 
us or hostile to us, we have no faith, but 
we have still a theology. We have siilla 
definite notion of God’s dealings with us. 
And this use of the word is not only justi- 
fied by its etymology; it is sauch more 
conformable to actual usage. To identify 
theology with the doctrine of the super- 
natural is, as I have pointed out, to nar- 
row the meaning of the word unnaturally, 
and to appropriate it to a particular part 
of a particular theological system. The 
practical effect of giving this technical 
sense to a word which in the common 
understanding has a much larger mean- 
ing, is to produce a deception. When 
those who reject the supernatural declare 
theology to be exploded, they are com- 
monly understood to mean that a vast mass 
of doctrine, partly moral, partly historical, 
partly physical, in which the supernatural 
is mixed up, is exploded, whereas all they 
really say is that just that part is exploded 
which is supported only by the evidence of 
the supernatural. In like manner it is but 
a small part of what is commonly under- 
stood by theology that has to do with final 
causes, and yet those who consider final 
causes not objects of knowledge are fond 
of drawing the inference that all theolog- 
ical systems must be systems of spurious 
knowledge. Sometimes this juggle which 
is practised with the word theology becomes 
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grotesquely apparent, and a sceptic will tell 
us in the same breath that theology deals 
with matters entirely beyond the range of 
human intellect, and that theology has been 
refuted by the discoveries of modern sci- 
ence. 

The questions which we all understand 
to be theological are such as these: Is 
there a reward forvirtue? Is there acom- 
pensation for undeserved misery? Is there 
a sure retribution for crime? Is there 
hope that the vicious man may become 
virtuous? Are there means by which the 
pressure upon the conscience produced by 
wrong-doing may be removed? Are there 
means by which the mind disposed to 
virtue may defend itself from temptation ? 
In one word, is life worth having, and the 
universe a habitable place for one in whom 
the sense of duty has been awakened? 
These questions are answered in different 
ways by different men. But they are an- 
swered in some way by all men, even by 
those who consider themselves to have no 
theology at all. Christianity is the system 
which answers them in the most encoura- 
ging way. It says that virtue in the long 
run will be happy partly in this life, but 
much more in a life beyond the grave. It 
says that misery is partly the punishment 
of crime, partly the probation of virtue; 
but in the inexhaustible future which be- 
longs to each individual man there are 
equivalents and over-payments for all that 
part of it which is undeserved. It says 
that virtue, when tried, may count upon 
help, secret refreshings that come in an- 
swer to prayer—friends providentially 
sent, perhaps guardian angels. It says that 
souls entangled in wrong-doing may raise 
themselves out of it by a mystic union 
with Christ, and burdened consciences be 
lightened by sharing in the infinite merit 
of His self-sacrifice. If you ask on what 
so happy and inspiring a belief rests, the 
evidence produced is in part supernatural. 

This is not only a theology but a faith, 
the most glorious of all faiths. But those 
who do not heartily share it or who con- 
sciously reject it, yet give some answer to 
these questions. They have a theology 
as much as Christians; they must even 
have a faith of some sort, otherwise they 
would renounce human life. It may be 
stated perhaps much as follows : — 

“We have not much reason to believe 
in any future state. We are content to 
look at human life as it lies visibly before 
us. Surveying it so, we find that it is in- 
deed very different from what we could 
wish it to be. It is full of failures and 
miseries. Maultitudes die without knowing 
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anything that can be called happiness, 
while almost all know too well what is 
meant by misery. The pains that men en- 
dure are fright{ully intense, ‘their enjoy- 
ments for the most part moderate. They 
are seldom aware of happiness while it is 
present, so very delicate a thing is it. 
When it is past they recognize it, or per- 
haps fancy it. If we could measure all the 
happiness there is in the world, we should 
perhaps be rather pained than gladdened 
by discovering the amount of it; if we 
could measure all the misery we should be 
appalled beyond description. When from 
happiness we pass to the moral ideal, again 
we find the world disappointing. It is not 
a sacred place any more than it is a happy 
place. Vice and crime very frequently 
prosper in it. Some of the worst of men 
are objects of enthusiastic admiration and 
emulation. Some of the best have been 
hated and persecuted. Much virtue passes 
away entirely unacknowledged; much fla- 
grant hypocrisy succeeds in its object. 
“Still on the whole we find life worth 
having. The misery of it we find ourselves 
able to forget, or callously live through. 
Fortunately we have not imaginations 
strong enough to.realize the sum of it, and 
we contrive to turn our thoughts away from 
the subject. And though the happiness is 
not great, the variety and novelty is. Life 
is interesting, if not happy. In spite of 
all the injustice which shocks us in human ' 
destiny, the inequality with which fortune 
is meted out, yet it may be discerned that, 
at least in the more fortunate societies, 
justice is the rule and injustice the excep- 
tion. There are laws by which definite 
crimes are punished, there is a force of 
opinion which reaches vaguer offences and 
visits even dispositions to vice with a cer- 
tain penalty. Virtue is seldom without 
some reward, however, inadequace ; if itis 
not recognized generally or publicly, it 
finds here and there an admirer, it sur- 
rounds itself with a little circle of love; 
when even this is wanting it often shows 
a strange power of rewarding itself. On 
the whole, we are sustained and reconciled 
to life by a certain feeling of hope, by a be- 
lief, resting upon rea! evidence, that things 
improve and better themselves arourd us.” 
This is certainly a very different faith 
from Christianity. Whether it deserves 
to be called a faith at all, whether it justi- 
fies men in living and in calling athers into 
life, may be doubted. But it is just as 
much a theology as Christianity. It deals 
with just the same questions and gives an 
answer to them, though a different answer. 
Both views, whatever may be professed, 
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are views about God. Christianity regards 
God as a friend; it says that He is Love. 
The other view regards Him as awful, dis- 
tant, inhuman, yet not radically hostile. 

It is said that such vague, general views 
do not deserve to be called science. This 
is of course admitted. There exists at the 
present moment no scientific theology in- 
dependent of the supernatural and of the 
search for final causes. But this is not 
because no such theology can be con- 
structed, but merely because it has not 
yet been constructed. Evidently it is con- 
structing itself fast. The more men come 
to know nature and to feel confidence in 
their knowledge, the more eagerly they will 
consider what is the attitude ot nature 
towards human beings. This question is 
not one which is in any way removed from 
human knowledge, it is not one which it can 
be considered morbid to betray curiosity 
about. Yet this is ¢e question of theology. 
Not only is it the only question with which 
theology ought to be concerned ; it is the 
only question with which theology ever has 
been concerned. The theologies of the 
world are merely different attempts to 
answer it. If they have for the most part 
trespassed upon the domain of the super- 
natural, this has not been because theology 
is necessarily concerned with the supernat- 
ural, but in some cases because the line be- 
tween the natural and supernatural had not 
been clearly drawn, in some cases because 
it was honestly believed that supernatural 
occurrences had happened and could be 
substantiated by sufficient evidence, and 
that such occurrences were calculated to 
throw new light upon the relation of God 
to man. If this belief was a delusion, 
theology must fall back upon the evidence 
of nature. She may have to alter her 
idea of God, she may have to regard Him 
with fear and cold awe as in the days be- 
fore the gospel was published; she may 
cease to be a faith, and may become in- 
stead an oppression —a scientific super- 
stition. But theology will remain notwith- 
standing a perfectly legitimate science, 
one which, whether under that name or 
under another, men will always study with 
an interest they can feel in no other, one 
which stands in a more intimate relation 
than any other to morality, and must al- 
wae be taught in conjunction with mo- 
rality. 

We lay it down then that the subject of 
theology is the relation assumed by the 
universe towards human ideals, and, as 
we propose here to waive the question of 
the supernatural and to treat the universe 
as consisting solely of the order of nature, 
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this will be the same thing for our present 
purpose as the relation assumed by nature 
towards human ideals. But here we must 
beware of a common misconception, It 
is often said that when you substitute 
nature for God you take a thing heartless 
and pitiless instead of love and goodness. 
Undoubtedly the God in whom Christians 
believe has much more of love and good- 
ness than can be discovered in nature. 
But when it is said that there are no such 
qualities in nature, that nature consists of 
relentless and ruthless laws, that nature 
knows nothing of forgiveness, and inexor- 
ably exacts the utmost penalty for every 
transgression, a confusion is made _ be- 
tween two different meanings which may 
be given to the word nature. We are 
concerned here with nature as opposed to 
that which is above nature, not with na- 
ture as opposed to man. We use it asa 
name comprehending all the uniform laws 
of the universe as known in our experi- 
ence, and excluding such laws as are in- 
ferred from experiences so exceptional and 
isolated as to be difficult of verification. 
In this sénse nature is not heartless or un- 
relenting; to say so would be equivalent 
to saying that pity and forgiveness are in 
all cases supernatural. It may be true that 
the law of gravitation is quite pitiless, that 
it will destroy the most innocent and amia- 
ble person with as little hesitation as the 
wrong-doer. But there are other laws 
which are not pitiless. There are laws 
under which human beings form them- 
selves into communities, and set up law- 
courts in which the claims of individuals 
are weighed with the nicest skill. There 
are laws under which churches and phi- 
lanthropical societies are formed, by which 
misery is sought out and relieved, and 
every evil that can be discovered in the 
world is redressed. Nature, inthe sense 
in which we are now using the word, in- 
cludes human nature, and therefore so far 
from being pitiless, includes all the pity 
that belongs to the whole human family, 
and all the pity that they have accumulated 
and, as it were, capitalized in institutions, 
political, social, and ecclesiastical, through 
countless generations. 

People are misled by the fact that na- 
ture is often used in another sense, and 
opposed, not to the supernatural, but to 
man. Nature is, for shortness, often put 
instead of inanimate nature. Inanimate 
nature is of course pitiless. It consists of 
laws which, like the law of gravitation, take 
no note of happiness or misery, virtue or 
vice. But if we abandoned our belief in 
the supernatural it would not be only na- 
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ture in this restricted sense that would be 
left to us; we should not give ourselves 
over, as it is often rhetorically described, 
to the mercy of merciless powers — winds 
and waves, earthquakes, volcanoes and 
fire. The God we should believe in would 
not be a ‘passionless, utterly inhuman 
power. He would indeed be a God often 
neglecting us in our need, a God often 
deaf to prayers. Nature including human- 
ity would be our God. We should read 
His character not merely in the earthquake 
and fire, but. also in the still small voice ; 
not merely in the destroying powers of the 
world, but, as Mohammed said, in the 
compassion that we feel for one another ; 
not merely in the storm that threatens the 
sailor with death, but in the lifeboat and 
the Grace Darling that put out from shore 
to the rescue; not merely in the intricate 
laws that confound our prudence, but in 
the science that penetrates them and the 
art which makes them subservient to our 
purposes; not merely in the social evils 
that fill our towns with misery and cover 
our frontiers with war, but in the St. 
Francis that makes himself the brother 
of the miserable, and in the Fox and Penn 
that proclaim principles of peace. 

‘Let us take one of the principal maxims 
of the supernatural theology, and observe 
how it is modified by the rejection of the 
supernatural. That the just man will as- 
suredly be rewarded with happiness is a 
maxim resting upon evidence involving 
the supernatural. It depends upon belief 
in a God of much more goodness and jus- 
tice than we can find in nature; it as- 
sumes a future state of which science fur- 
nishes no clear evidence. Even when the 
Psalmist, speaking merely of the present 
life, wrote, “I have been young, and now 
am old, and yet saw I never the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
bread,” he perhaps thought of supernatural 
interpositions by which evil was averted 
from the just man. Suppose now that we 
repudiate all such beliefs, and confine our- 
selves strictly to the facts of nature as we 
discover them from uniform experience. 
Let us suppose that the ordinary laws of 
nature govern the lot of the just man, and 
that no exemptions are made in his favour. 
Do we find that these ordinary laws take 
no account of his justice, and that his 
prospects are in no respect different from 
those of the unjust man? Is nature, as 
distinguished from the supernatural, re- 
gardless of the distinction between virtue 
and vice? No doubt nature is nota per- 
fectly just judge. The just man has mis- 
fortunes like the unjust; he may suffer 
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from accident or disease. His justice 
may be denied; he may suffer the penal- 
ties of injustice. All this may happen in 
particular cases, and yet no one doubts 
that on the whole the just man reaps a 
reward for his justice. A very simple law 
operates to reward him. By his justice 
he benefits the community, and the com- 
munity, partly out of gratitude, partly out 
of an interested calculation, repay him for 
the service he has done. This law fails 
of its effect in a good number of cases, 
but in the majority of cases it does not 
fail. And when it fails, it seldom fails 
altogether. There is generally some re- 
ward for justice, if not always an adequate 
reward. Accordingly, not only Christians, 
or those who believe in something more 
than nature, but those whose only God is 
nature, and even those whose knowledge 
of nature is very superficial, fully recog- 
nize that virtue is rewarded. “ Honesty 
is the best policy” has become a proverb, 
and hypocrites have come into existence 
hoping to secure the reward without de- 
serving it. We see, then, that those who 
believe in nature only may be said to be- 
lieve not only in a God, but, in some 
sense, in a personal God. Their God, at 
least, has so much of personality that He 
takes account of the distinction of virtue 
and vice, that He punishes crime, and 
that He relieves distress. 





From Temple Bar. 
HER DEAREST FOE. 
CHAPTER VI. 

THE next Sunday was one of those 
bright soft days that seem stolen from a 
riper season, just as a sample of the de- 
lights which more advanced spring has in 
store. Already the almond and lilac trees 
showed attempts at budding, the crocuses 
and violets made a respectable show in 
the garden, and Mrs. Travers’s rooms 
were sweet with hyacinths. 

Thither, in Sunday garb of most irre- 
proachable cut and hue, with tightly but- 
toned, handsomely stitched gloves, and a 
silk umbrella rolled into the dimensions 
of a walking-stick, came Ford. He first 
loomed upon Fanny’s active vision at 
church, and she, with her usual impulsive- 
ness, bestowed an energetic nudge upon 
her friend, who was busied in finding the 
hymn just given out; but Mrs. Travers 
was not unaccustomed to Fanny’s nudges, 
and did not even lift her eyes from her 
book. 
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On coming out of church, the Hon. 
Mrs. Danby pounced upon Mrs. Travers, 
for whom she had lain in wait; for the 
young widow generally kept back till the 
rest of the congregation had partially dis- 
persed. 

“ How do you do, my dear Mrs. Trav- 
ers? I was glad to see you in church, for 
Georgy and I fancied, from not seeing 
you anywhere, that you were not so well 
—cold or something. It is such uncer- 
tain, trying weather.” 

“Oh, I am perfectly well, thank you,” 
replied Mrs. Travers cheerfully. 

“‘ Suppose we walk on?” ; 

Here Mr. Ford drew near, looking 
slightly embarrassed, yet determined. 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Travers ; 
then, holding out her hand, “Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Ford; I did not expect to see 
you in church. Fanny, here is Mr. 
Ford!” —and Fanny felt he was com- 
mitted to her care. 

Mrs. Danby and her daughter looked at 
him with an instant’s short, sharp curi- 
osity, and then the party fell into a natural 
marching order, the married ladies in front, 
the young ones, escorted by the gallant 
Ford, in the rear. Now it is remarkable 
that, although speaking very correct Eng- 
lish, with a good accent, although a well- 
informed and tolerably good-looking indi- 
vidual, both Miss Danby and her mother 
decided in their own minds that he was, 
according to their scornful generalization, 
some “tinker, or tailor, or candlestick- 
maker” from the city. Meantime they 
walked on harmoniously together. 

“JT want you to waive ceremony and 
come in to us to-morrow evening, my dear 
Mrs. Travers,” said the honourable dame, 
persuasively. “ There will vi | be my 
cousin Lady Georgiana Verner, her neph- 
ew Lord Delamere, who is quartered 
here, and Colonel Upton, who is an In- 
dian hero just returned. You might like 
to meet him, for he is a great chum of 
your connection, Sir Hugh Galbraith. It 
is quite a family gathering; no party, a 
little music and a rubber. There could 
not be the slightest impropriety.” 

“ Thank you very much,” returned Mrs. 
Travers, gently but decidedly. “I could 
not think of leaving my own house for 
some months to come. Do not think me 
ungracious. In such matters, I suppose, 
individual feeling makes the law.” 

“TI really think you are too scrupulous, 
dear Mrs. Travers. It is not wise, or 
even Christian, to indulge in morbid re- 
grets, which only unfit us for the duties of 
that state of life to which we are called,” 
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observed Mrs. Danby, in a highly relig- 
ious tone. 

But Mrs. Travers was not to be moved; 
the prospect of meeting an old chum of 
Sir Hugh Galbraith was anything but at- 
tractive to her, and she politely though 
firmly repeated her refusal. 

“Well, your charming young friend will 
perhaps join us?” 

This Mrs. Travers left an open point, 
determined to ask Fanny to stay at home, 
as she did not at all like the idea of her 
“charming” but communicative young 
friend being brought in contact even with 
the enemy’s most remote outpost. 

The parties separated at their respect- 
ive houses, and Mrs. Travers addressed 
herself pleasantly to Mr. Ford. 

“Come in, Mr. Ford; I daresay we 
shall find Mr. Reed. He generally comes 
down on Sundays, but, I regret to say, 
does not appear at church.” 

“TI must beg you to believe,” returned 
Ford, following her into the house, “that, 
although compelled by railway exigencies 
to make my appearance at so unreasona- 
ble an hour, I do not intend to bore you 
all day; a walk across Bushy Park, after 
a week at the desk, will be a great refresh- 
ment.” 

“TI am very happy to see you, Mr. 
Ford,” said the young widow, simply. 
“ Pray stroll about, or sit indoors and read, 
just as you like.” 

Contrary to Mrs. Travers’s expecta- 
tions, Tom Reed was not awaiting them, 
and luncheon proceeded much more for- 
mally in consequence. Mr. .Ford was 
very elaborately agreeable. He conveyed 
all the latest news he could collect in the 
most polite phrases, but Fanny was rather 
inattentive, and disposed to watch the 
window opposite her, which commanded 
a view of the entrance; observing which, 
Mrs. Travers remarked, “We cannot ex- 
pect Tom now, till quite late in the even- 
ing, and I do not think he will come at 
all.” 

“TI dare say he will not,” returned 
Fanny. 

They shortly after adjourned to the 
drawing-room. 

“I wish,” said Mrs. Travers to her 
companion, “you would be good-natured, 
and take a walk with Mr. Ford.” 

This was a whispered aside, while he 
was critically examining an_ illustrated 
work on church architecture, which the 
High Church curate had persuaded Mrs. 
Travers to buy. 

“1 willif you like,” said Fanny, with her 
usual good humour. “Mr. Ford,” she 
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continued, “ will you take me with you? or 
shall I be in your way?” 

“My dear young lady, I am greatly 
gratified at the idea of such companion- 
ship; but shall we leave Mrs. Travers 
alone? Would she not join us?” 

“ No, thank you, Mr. Ford, I never go 
out on Sundays; but a brisk walk would 
do Fanny a world of good.” 

Fanny made a pretty “mow” behind 
Mr. Ford’s back, and ran away to put on 
her bonnet. 

“T have heard, since I had the pleasure 
of seeing you,” said Ford, drawing his 
chair near Mrs. Travers, “that Sir Hugh 
Galbraith was to have started, or had 
started, from Calcutta the first of this 
month; so that he will probably arrive in 
England in about a fortnight.” 

“Indeed!” she replied, and then re- 
mained silent and absorbed in thought, 
her large dark-blue eyes distended, gazing 
fixedly on vacancy. 

Ford looked at her intently, quite un- 
perceived by her, until he suddenly rose 
from his chair, and executed his favourite 
flank movement upon the window. Then 
she said with a smile: — 

“Well, Mr. Ford, he may come or go. 
I must trouble myself no further about 
him. He has rejected my offer with more 
than scorn, and has evidently heard some 
rumour of the second will, for he threatens 
to dispute the first. Oh, what would I not 
give to find that second will, or to know 
certainly that it does not exist! I shall 
never feel really safe or settled until I am 
satisfied one way or the other.” 

“It zsa painful position for you,” said 
Ford, once more seating himself beside 
her; “but I think you may make up your 
mind that nothing more will ever be dis- 
covered, although I once knew a case 
somewhat in point where, after a year, the 
final will was found. But as to Sir Hugh’s 
threats, they are not worth thinking of.” 

“So Mr. Reed tells me; and I will try 
not to think of them. Pray, Mr. Ford” 
— with an abrupt change of voice — “ have 
you been able to see poor Mr. Gregory’s 
daughter for me?” 

“No, indeed, I regret to say,” replied 
Ford softly. “I have been much engaged 
since we met, but I have ascertained her 
address.” 

“Oh, thank you. Pray give it to me. 
Perhaps I had better call. I have much 
more time to spare than you, and I ought 
not to trouble you.” 

“Trouble!” repeated Ford emphatic- 
ally. “When did I ever think anything a 
trouble for you?” 
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There was a perceptible quiver in his 
voice. Mrs. Travers looked up quickly 
with a startled expression, meeting his 
eyes steadily. 

“Oh, you may be so good as not to con- 
sider me troublesome,” she said, with a 
certain quiet, careless composure, very 
refrigerating to an ardent, vain, timid man. 
“ But I am all the more bound not to give 
you trouble. So let me have the address, 
and I shall call upon this poor woman in a 
day or two.” 

There was a tinge of command in both 
voice and manner that suited her well; 
and Ford instantly obeyed. 

“ There,” he said, taking a slip of paper 
from his pocket-boox. “It is not a very 
attractive locality, you observe.” Then, 
after a moment’s pause, “I trust I have 
not unwittingly offended by involuntarily 
falling back to the tone warranted in 
former, and to me, happier days.” 

“No, no!” cried Mrs. Travers, her 
frank kindly nature dreading to seem un- 
friendly or haughty in her prosperity. “I 
always remember ——” 

The entrance of Fanny with her bonnet 
on saved the impulsive widow from too 
fascinating an awende, though perhaps the 
suggestiveness of her unfinished sentence 
permitted a wider range to Ford’s far- 
reaching vanity than the most unguarded 
words. 

“Well, Miss Lee!” cried that gentle- 
man, with head erect and sparkling eyes. 
“T am at your service. I daresay you can 
direct our steps to some pretty bits of 
scenery. Do you ever try any sketching? 
If so, and I could give you a hint or two, 
I should be most happy. In other days I 
had almost elected an artistic line, and, 
but for one circumstance, regret I did 
not.” 

“It would have been much nicer than 
doing sums all day, I am sure,” returned 
Fanny. “Come along, Mr. Ford; it is 
past two.” 

Mrs. Travers felt unusually pleased 
when Ford disappeared, but was too much 
occupied with other thoughts to bestow 
any on him. The near approach of Sir 
Hugh Galbraith filled her with undefinable 
and unreasonable uneasiness; but she 
made a resolute and successful effort to 
banish him from her mind. “ There is no 
use in going to meet trouble half way,” 
she reflected; “he can do m2 no real 
harm.” She looked at the address given 
her by Ford. “‘Mrs. Bell, Duke’s 
Square, Lambeth, near Vauxhall.’ I will 
try and see her to-morrow; perhaps it is 
foolish and quixotic to go myself, but it 
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cannot be wrong; and I have so much 
time, and help must seem long in coming 
to her, poor soul.” So the fair widow’s 
thoughts flowed out in benevolent plans, 
in half-sad, half-sweet reminiscences. How 
long she sat in luxurious solitude she did 
not know, when she was roused by an 
opening door and the announcement of 
“ Mr. Reed.” 

“My dear Tom, I am so glad to see 
you! What became of you this morning ; 
and how have you managed to arrive at 
this unusual hour?” 

“Well, you see, one of ‘our own cor- 
respondents’ has just arrived from India. 
Has been with Outram at Delhi; and we 
were late last night, or rather this morn- 
ing. The Morning Thresher men gave 
him a supper; so he offered to drive me 
down, as he was coming to see some 
fellow he knew in India who is quartered 
here.” 

“Well, I am — glad to see you. 
Will you have some luncheon?” 

“No, thank you; I have just finished 
breakfast;”» and Tom Reed ensconced 
himself in a comfortable chair, yet seemed 
restless, while Mrs. Travers asked and 
received the news. 

“Whatis the matter, Tom?” she said at 
length. “You seem on the look-out for 
something. Oh, I know! I suspect you 
miss Fanny’s attacks. She is out: she 
good-naturedly undertook to guide Mr. 
Ford to some picturesque points; and I 
was not sorry to be left in peace.” 

“Oh, indeed, they will be back to 
dinner, then?” 

“Yes, unless they elope; and I am sure 
Mr. Ford is much too proper to suggest 
such a thing,” returned Mrs, Travers 
laughing. . ; 

“Then you do not think the repo § 
would arise on Fanny’s side?” said Reed, 
a little querulously. 

“Poor dear Fanny! she would inevita- 
bly box his ears if the spirit moved him 
so far. Under enormous excitement, I 
could fancy Mr. Ford on one knee ex- 
claiming, ‘A carriage-and-four awaits us 
in the ravine; fly with me!’ or some such 
correct incorrectness ; but I can mo¢ fancy 
Fan saying ‘Yes.’ Ah! Tom, Tom, you 
must put up with me, only me, for the 
next half-hour.” 

“Only you!” cried Reed. “And am I 
not the luckiest of dogs to have a ¢éte-d-téte 
with you even for once; to have the ev- 
trée of your pleasant home-like house. 
Seriously, you have done me a world of 

ood. Do you know I am crystallizing 
into a steadiness calculated to result ina 
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millionaire condition, if I only had a trifle 
to begin with. As it is, I trust it may not 
impart a solidity to my pen which will 
unfit it for lighter literature.” 

“Do not fear. Volatility is so ingrained 
in you that any graver habits contracted 
here will be but the sponge-cake underly- 
ing the whipt cream of your existence.” 

“Perhaps so,” returned Tom gravely. 
“All I can say is, that the cream of my 
existence has been very considerably 
whipt hitherto.” 

Mrs. Travers smiled. “Ah, Tom! you 
would not be so good a fellow if the rod 
of circumstance had been more sparingly 
applied.” 

“So beit; but the process has had its 
unpleasantness.” 

“No doubt. Now tell me, what won- 
ders did ‘ your own correspondent’ tell of 
his adventures in India? I daresay I 
have read the best of them; but a little 
private bit flatters one’s vanity.” 

“Well, curiously enough, our talk all 
the way down here was about Sir Hugh 
Galbraith. Markham (that’s our man) 
knew him well.” 

“You do not say so!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Travers, with much interest. ‘ And what 
does he say of him?” : 

“He evidently likes him: says he is 
not a bad fellow—a thorough soldier; a 
keen sportsman ; rather silent and haughty, 
but as plucky as a—well, as a well-bred 
Englishman generally is.” 

“Oran ill-bred one either,” put in Mrs. 
Travers. « 

“Well, as an Englishman, then. Per- 
haps, when he comes to England, he may 
be induced to hear reason, and do you 
justice.” 

“That I imagine he will never do,” 
said Mrs. Travers. “How is it that he 
has not arrived as well as this correspond- 
ent of yours?” 

“Oh, his passage was taken, I under- 
stand, but he was too ill to go on board. 
It seems he was rather severely wounded 
defending the entrance to a fort with a 
handful of men, to give the women and 
sick time to escape. I hear he is to have 
the Victoria Cross.” 

“Indeed,” returned Mrs. Travers coldly ; 
and, after a minute’s silence, added, “then 
he can hardly be here before the end of 
March.” 

“J should think not,” said Reed rising 
and walking towards the window. “It is 
very fine, Mrs. Travers; do you not feel 
disposed to follow Fanny’s example, and 
come out?” 

“No, I do not, Tom,” she replied, smil- 
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ing; “but pray do not mind me. I see 
you are longing to be away —go; and if 
you bend your steps towards Bushy Park, 
you will probably meet the truants.” 

“Ah, you want to get rid of me,” cried 
Tom. “You have some delightful novel 
hidden away somewhere, which I interfere 
with; so I am off.” He waved his hand 
to his fair hostess, and ran down-stairs with 
his usual alert rapidity. 

Mrs. Travers looked after him with a 
kindly, half-amused smile ; but though she 
rose and took a thick, tough-looking book 
from her writing-table, it lay open unread 
for along time upon her knee. Partly she 
thought of Tom Reed’s irrepressible un- 
easiness when he found Fanny was absent, 
but more of his careless sentence, “I hear 
he is to have the Victoria Cross.” It was 
curious how it ruffled the repose of her 
mind to hear of any worth in Hugh Gal- 
braith —any liking towards him in others. 
It always seemed to reflect reproach upon 
her dead husband and herself —and how 
much she had offended in urging Mr. 
Travers to do him justice, no one save 
herself knew. It was such an effort to 
her to speak to Mr. Travers on any for- 
bidden subject, and Galbraith was always 
tabooed. Now, all her efforts were worse 
than useless! Well, she had, at all events, 
striven to do right; and she could not 
help believing that her conduct would 
come to light some day, even if not —— 
She raised her book and strove to read, 
but only succeeded brokenly; disagree- 
able thoughts would flit between her mind 
and the subject before it. It was quite a 
relief to hear Fanny’s voice on the stairs, 
and to receive the three pedestrians. 

“J was so surprised to see Tom!” 
cried Fanny, as she entered. “I could 
hardly believe my eyes when I saw him 
coming along. We have had such a nice 
walk; have we not, Mr. Ford?” 

“]T should be a very strange individual 
to deny it,” returned that gentleman, with 
much urbanity. “I wish we could have 
persuaded you, Mrs. Travers, to have 
joined us; I think you would have en- 
joyed the delicious spring feeling, the 
charming views.” 

“ No doubt, Mr. Ford; but I seldom go 
out on Sunday. Now, dinner will be 
ready in five minutes, so those who wish 
to adorn had better do so.” 


The day but one after this conversation, 
Mrs. Travers, yielding to a kindly impulse, 
determined to seek out the old clerk’s 
daughter herself. A deep, grateful sense 
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of happiness had been developing within 
her, and gradually pervading her whole 
being during the three months of harmo- 
nious quiet which had succeeded her hus- 
band’s death. It was in vain she re- 
proached herself for this disloyalty to his 
memory ; in vain she told herself that her 
mourning should be deeper and more pro- 
longed for him to whom she owed every- 
thing. Nature was too strong te be held 
back from its irrepressible germination. 
She felt she was young and fair; she 
knew she was free, rich, full to the lips 
with life, and she looked round, longing to 
bestow some of her happiness on others. 
Subscriptions to useful charities were all 
very right; but she wanted to say to some 
sorrowtiul ones, “ Here, take of my abun- 
dance; let me have the supreme pleasure 
of drying your tears.” She longed to give 
relief, not merely by gifts, but by the 
balm of personal sympathy. So she start- 
ed in the most generous mood — she went 
alone. 

“Poor old Mr. Gregory’s people must 
be superior,” she thought. “His daugh- 
ter will speak more freely to me, if I am 
by myself.” She therefore took the train 
to Vauxhall, and a cab from thence to the 
address given her by Ford. It was a bet- 
ter locality than she expected. The square 
was a large grass-plot, adorned by a few 
weeping willows, fenced by wooden rails 
painted white, and surrounded by old- 
fashioned, respectable-looking red-brick 
houses. The one she sought had a brass 
plate on the door, which announced “ Mrs. 
Bell’s establishment for young ladies.” 
As Mrs. Travers rang, the door opened, 
and a_ stout, square-looking man, in a 
brown overcoat and baggy trousers, came 
out; he had a tall, fluffy hat that seemed to 
have been brushed the wrong way, and 
held a book with a brass clasp, out of 
which various papers protruded. He was 
followed by a small pale woman, with a 
strained, imploring expression in her eyes, 
and hair much whiter than it ought to have 
been at her years. She was dressed in 
rusty black, and had a small, grey, knitted 
shawl drawn tight round her shoulders; 

et was there no tinge of commonness in 
1er aspect, nor in her accent, as she an- 
swered the man’s imperative “On Mon- 
day, then, at farthest,” with a low, sad- 
toned, “ On Monday, if I possibly can;” 
and then continued standing, the door in 
her hand, as he walked away -— looking 
with surprise at Mrs. Travers. 

“JT wish, if convenient to her, to see 
Mrs. Bell,” said she, advancing and draw- 
ing a card from her case. 
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“T am Mrs. Bell,” returned the little 
woman with a sigh, as if the name was 
identified with trouble; “walk in, if you 
please.” She led the way into what was 
evidently a schoolroom, as the front and 
back parlours opened into each other, and 
were scantily supplied with desks and 
forms. 

“Pray sit down,” continued Mrs. Bell, 
drawing forward the only chair in the 
room, which had a relaxed cane seat. 

“T presume you have called about my 
advertisement.” 

“ No,” said Kate Travers: “I was not 
aware of any advertisement,” and she 
placed her card in the little woman’s thin, 
tremulous hand. 

“Mrs. Travers!” she exclaimed in 
great surprise. “This is most unexpect- 
ed!” —the tears stood in her eyes, and 
her lips quivered. 

“T have taken the liberty of calling on 
you,” said Mrs. Travers, colouring, and 
feeling keenly the awkwardness of ventur- 
ing to intrude her knowledge of the difficul- 
ties with which this poor soul had to con- 
tend upon her notice — “ because — be- 
cause your late father was much respected 
by Mr. Travers; and had not his own ill- 
ness come on so soon after Mr. Gregory’s 
death, he would, I have no doubt, made it 
his business to ascertain” —she paused, 
at a loss how to proceed. 

“ Yes,” returned Mrs. Bell breathlessly, 
her thin hands clutching nervously at her 
shawl. 

“Tf he could have been of any use to 
you,” resumed Kate Travers, clearing her 
difficulties at a bound; “and I have come 
toact for him. Will you forget I ama 
stranger, and speak to me openly of your 
affairs ?” 

The kind, frank eyes, the sweet, mod- 
est, hesitating voice, that seemed to ask 
rather than to confer a favour, melted the 
struggling woman’s heart. A _ sudden 
overpowering gleam of hope seemed to 
turn her giddy: she leant her elbows on 
one of the desks, and, covering her face 
with her hands, she kept silence for one 
trembling moment. 

“You are very, very good!” she ex- 
claimed at length; “and I heartily thank 
you; but I fear, I greatly fear, it is al- 
most too late for help.” 

“ Do not say so,” cried Mrs. Travers, 
feeling at ease now that the ice was 
broken. “1 am sure, if you will confide in 
me, something can be done —some way 
of escape found.” She spoke warmly and 
quickly, for, without a word of explana- 
tion, she perceived that her listener was in 
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great trouble. After a few more sentences 
had been exchanged, Mrs. Bell’s shy re- 
serve gave way, and, while unheeded tears 
welled over and stole down her sunken 
cheek, she told her whole story. 

While her father lived with her, she was 
comparatively prosperous; he paid her 
rent, and further contributed to the cost of 
the little household. She had a fairly suc- 
cessful school, and had contrived to edu- 
cate her daughter, now grown up, a son, 
who had evidently been a “ne’er-do-weel,” 
whose illness and death not long before 
his grandfather’s had helped to exhaust 
her scanty savings, and another boy, her 
youngest, who was not yet twelve years 
old. But with her father she lost her main- 
stay. Her school fluctuated; she got be- 
hind with her rent. Her landlord had, 
perhaps unfortunately, been tolerably pa- 
tient; she had struggled on, not liking to 
throw away the connection she had formed, 
especially as “ dear Gracey ” had just come 
home “ finished ” from an excellent school, 
where she had gained nearly all the prizes, 
and worked with her whole soul in order 
to be a help to the “dear mother ” at home, 
and Mrs. Bell could therefore offer fresh 
advantages to her pupils. 

Do what she would, however, the net 
closed round the poor woman; and, as the 
last chance of paying her debts and set- 
ting herself and daughter free, she had ad- 
vertised her school for sale, hoping to make 
an existence by giving lessons, as she 
could no longer receive pupils. They had 
now nearly come to the end of all their re- 
sources — the widow’s brother was at sea, 
had been unheard of for months — the land- 
lord had just left, after informing her that, 
if not paid on Monday, he must seize her 
furniture. “ And all will go,” concluded 
Mrs. Bell, who had talked herself into com- 
posure; “for, between rent and taxes, 
there are nearly twenty-five pounds due. 
Then I do not Law where to turn! With 
this house will go my last chance of inde- 
pendence. And there is poor Georgie; 
he has not been to school for three months 
— what is to become of him?” 

“You must have courage still,” said 
Kate, taking her hand, while sympathetic 
tears stood in her eyes. “The house shall 
not go, nor the furniture.” 

“ But, dear madam, it would take sucha 
large sum to set me straight.” 

“How much?” returned Mrs. Travers 
quickly. 

“Well, you see, I ought to be sure of 
six months’ rent besides what is due, and 
just the little weekly bills, and a trifle of 
ready money for books and things. Oh, I 
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am afraid I dare not stay on with less than 
seventy pounds, and that is a fortune !” 

“ Nevertheless you shall have it,” cried 
Kate Travers impulsively — “ you shall in- 
deed! Iam certain, if my husband had 
known about you, he ane ? have done as 
much or more.” 

“But, Mrs. Travers, pray think what a 
very large sum it is to promise! Your kind 
heart is moved by the story of my troubles. 
I should be so sorry to hurry you into any- 
thing you would regret.” 

“You shall have the half to-morrow,” re- 
turned Kate, “ and the rest in a week, so 
pray cheer up, and set to work to inform 
all your friends that your school is not to 
be given up; and as to your boy,” — she 
stopped —a list of all the institutions of 
which Mr. Travers had been a governor, 
or a benefactor, rose before her mental 
vision — “ we must provide for his educa- 
tion in some way.” 

But her hearer was faint, and overcome 
by this unexpected turn of fortune. Mrs. 
Travers, frightened to see her look so pale, 
hastily rang the bell, which was immedi- 
ately answered by a graceful, pretty, dark- 
eyed girl, a youthful picture of the faded 
woman who was now sobbing hysterically 
as she sat upon one of the forms with her 
head against an ink-splashed desk. A few 
minutes of confusion and misunderstand- 
ing, and then the glorious news of their 
emancipation was made known to 
“Gracey,” who, though preserving her 
composure, was evidently as much over- 
joyed as her mother. 

“The good God has sent you to us!” 
she said, in a choking voice. “I have no 
fear of the future if we can but keep up 
the school, and people always liked to send 
their children to mother. Then, if we can 
let a couple of rooms up-stairs, we shall do 
well. Oh, you have indeed given us hope 
and strength !” 

Kate remained some time talking over 
the simple plans of mother and daughter, 
deeply thankful that she had come herself 
without loss of time, and utterly winning 
the hearts of both by the unaffected friend- 
liness of her interest in their projects. She 
could collect from their conversation that 
theirs had been lives of unremitting in- 
dustry and humble content; no worthier 
recipients of her bounty could be found. 

How little it cost to restore sunshine to 
their hearts — sunshine that reflected itself 
glowingly in her own! 

After this visit, the pleasant monotony 
of Mrs. Travers’s life was varied by an oc- 
casional visit to the quiet little schoolmis- 
tress and her daughter — not too many — 





Kate was delicately fearful of being op 
pressive, and in going through the forms 
necessary to procure admittance for her bo 
into one of the many institutions to whic 
Mr. Travers had subscribed, to some of 
which she had also herself contributed. 

Thus another month had almbdst slipped 
by, and the promise she had made to her 
protévée had been faithfully fulfilled. After 
consultation with Mr. Ford, Kate had de- 
termined to increase -her gift by an ad- 
ditional twenty pounds, which would not 
make it much more than half a year’s 
post obit salary on account of the long and 
efficient services of the old clerk. 

Mr. Wall had now ceased to warn his 
fair client that she must “ just ” wait; and 
she herself had begun to plan an earl 
move to the Continent, beginning wit 
Naples, and intending to work her way 
northward as summer advanced. 

A delicious scheme, over which her 
fancy revelled, yet in which Fanny some- 
how did not seem to take as vivid an 
interest as might have been expected. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“T WONDER what solemnity Mr. Ford 
intends to perform to-day,” said Mrs. 
Travers, looking up from a note she was 
reading as she sat at breakfast. 

“Is he coming here?” asked Fanny, 
who was diligently spreading honey on 
her bread and butter. 

“Yes. He says: ‘A matter of deep 
importance induces me so to arrange my 
work here, as to enable me to present 
myself at noon, when I hope you will 
grant me a private interview.’ ” 

“Oh, my goodness, Kate!” cried Fan- 
ny, her eyes sparkling with fun. “ De- 
pend upon it he is going to make you an 
offer, or a declaration, or whatever is the 
right word.” 

“Fanny!” said Mrs. Travers indig- 
nantly. ‘“‘ How strange it is that a really 
nice girl as you are should be guilty of 
such glaring vulgarity, even in jest! Do 
you forget the position in which Mr. Ford 
stands to me? Neyer mike such a 
speech again.” 

“Oh, mercy!” exclaimed Fanny, clasp- 
ing her hands as if in terror. “ Do not grind 
me quite to powder! But do you mean 
to say you don’t know that nice, proper, 
polite personage is in love with you? be- 
cause, if you do not, I shall begin to think 
I am more than your equal intellectually !” 

“Absurd!” returned Mrs. Travers 
angrily. “I have a sincere respect for 
Mr. Ford, and such remarks are insulting 
to him as well as to me; besides, I am 
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vexed that you should be so regardless of 
all propriety —there, Fanny! I do not 
mean to be cross, but do not be so 
thoughtless again!” 

“No, I will not, indeed, dearest. I 
know I am a wretch; but, Kate, I do not 
give up my opinion for all that.” 

“ Think what nonsense you like, but do 
not utter it!’”” returned Mrs. Travers, 
looking to the second page of the note in 
obedience to a “ P.T.O.”” at the foot of the 
first. “Listen to this, Fan. ‘I saw the 
junior partner of Booth Brothers this 
morning. He had reached London only 
last night, having travelled from Mar- 
seilles with Sir Hugh Galbraith, though 
not exactly in his company.’ There,” 
continued Mrs. Travers, “I feel as if I 
were before the enemy, and on the point 
of going into action!” 

“Sir Hugh absolutely in London!” 
cried Fanny. “Is it not sooner than we 
expected ? ‘Ill birds fly fast!’” 

“ No, not sooner than is quite possible,” 
said Mrs. Travers thoughtfully, as she laid 
the note beside her plate. “ Our life is 
so serene and happy, no wonder that we 
take no heed of time — ‘is!’ I fear ‘has 
been’ would be more correct! I feel 
quite a coward at the idea of the unrest 
that is before me; and an enemy is so 
horrible — an implacable enemy, who can- 
not be bought off!” she continued, smil- 
ing. “I am ashamed of my cowardice. 
If that man had not a sort of right to 
consider himself ill-used, I should be 
braver. However, he may annoy, but he 
cannot hurt me!” 

“ Take some more coffee, and I will cut 
you such a nice thin slice of ham,” said 
Fanny soothingly. 

“ No, thank you — nothing more.” 

“Why, Kate, you have scarce eaten 
any breakfast !” 

“ Never mind, I shall eat more lunch- 
eon. And, Fanny dear, I wish you 
would write and ask Tom Reed to come 
down to dinner, if possible, to-day. I will 
pat on my bonnet while you write, and go 
to the post myself —a walk will brighten 
my ideas and steady my nerves.” 

“ Shall I go with you?” asked Fanny. 

“No. I want to think, and you would 
have to be silent, so you would be bored.” 

“Very well,” returned Fanny good- 
humouredly. 

Although a dull grey morning, the air 
and motion revived the young widow. 
She strove gallantly to throw off the de- 
pression and fearful looking for evil which 
had failen upon her spirit; but though 
partially successful, she could not quite 
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repress the sort of nervous watchfulness 
which constantly drew her eyes to the 
clock. It must be some matter of no 
ordinary importance that could induce Mr. 
Ford to leave the office in the morning, 
on a foreign-post day, too! Then she 
remembered that Friday was the post day, 
and credited it with a reputation for un- 
limited ill-luck, at which morsel of super- 
stition reason smiled and imaginatiou 
shuddered. 

The first ten minutes after midday had 
ticked slowly by, and Mrs. Travers, 
though fully prepared, could not help a 
nervous start when “ Mr. Ford” was an- 
nounced. 

Even while exchanging the ordinary 
greetings, Mrs. Travers was struck by his 
altered appearance. His face was thin- 
ner than when she had _ seen him scarcely 
a fortnight before, and deadly pale; his 
eager, glittering eyes had a haggard, 
strange expression, which iapeunel’ her 
painfully. 

“JT fear you have been ill, Mr. Ford!” 
she exclaimed, almost involuntarily, as 
she poinfed to a seat near the fire and 
opposite her own. 

“ {ll at ease I certainly have been since 
yesterday,” he replied, laying a square, 
thin brown paper parcel, folded and tied 
with his accustomed accuracy, on the 
table, and moving his chair so as to sit 
with his back to the light. 

‘sI trust you have no very bad news to 
tell me,” said Mrs. Travers, while her 
heart beat loudly. 

“ Nothing good, I acknowledge,” he re- 
turned, taking out ‘his handkerchief, and 
passing it rapidly over his face. 

Mrs. Travers made no answer, and, 
with a sort of choking sound in the throat, 
Ford resumed abruptly: “The missing 
will, for which we have sought so dili- 
genti, —I have found it.” 

“Indeed!” cried Mrs. Travers, with a 
sensation of relief. “Iam very glad.” 

“But, my dear lady,” said Ford, lower- 
ing his voice and leaning a little forward 
towards her, “I—I—as an old and 
trusted friend, I ventured to peruse it, 
and ——” 

“Well, well, Mr. Ford,” interrupted 
Mrs. Travers, impatiently; “I am sure 
you were actuated by the best motives. I 
do hope Sir Hugh is remembered.” 

“Sir Hugh!” repeated Mr. Ford in a 
peculiar tone. “You shall see;” and he 
began to untie the parcel. “I do not 
know,” he continued, “what induced me 
to perhaps transgress the limits of pru- 
dence but my deep anxiety and regard for 
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your interests —in short, I read the docu- 
ment! and I am most thankful I did, for I 
at once decided that yours should be the 
first eyes to fall upon it. You can then 
act as you think best.” 

“ But where,” exclaimed Mrs. Travers, 
who had turned somewhat pale, “ where 
did you find it?” 

“You remember the large, old-fashioned 
bureau that stood in Mr. Travers’s private 
room?—but no, you were there but 
once.” 

“T have heard you and Mr. Wall speak 
of it,” she replied. 

“We had examined it carefully, for Mr. 
Travers used to keep his private papers, 
bonds, securities — matters unconnected 
with the business of the house — there. 
The day before yesterday I had noticed, 
in a list of drawings published in the 
Times, some numbers of Turkish coupons 
which I felt sure were held by our excel- 
lent principal, and late in the afternoon, 
when I had breathing-time, I. determined 
to» look for the numbers which I had 
noted down. While so engaged, Poole 
came to me with one of the large ledgers 
which I usually lock away in the safe 
myself, as he had requested permission 
to leave early. I took it from him; but, 
as he closed the door, I remembered a 
commission I wished him to execute next 
morning, and, turning abruptly to catch 
him, the heavy ledger fell from my hand, 
striking the inlaid border that surrounds 
‘he writing-table part of the bureau. It is 
one of those enclosed by a semicircular 
revolving cover, which shuts all in. The 
corner of the cover must have come with 
much force upon a spring, for I hearda 
slight click, and a secret drawer on the 
right, outside the bureau, flew open, and 
in it I found this,” — laying his hand upon 
a folded parchment which he had taken 
from its brown paper cover while he 
spoke. 

“And it is” —exclaimed Mrs. Trav- 
ers breathlessly. 

“The missing will,” added Ford. “ And 
now, my dear friend,” he continued, with 
a tinge of unusual familiarity, “I must 
beg you to nerve yourself, for you will find 
this document to be singularly unjust. I 
may say, basely unjust!” He paused 
nervously, biting his under lip, and, as he 
met the young widow’s full, searching, 
almost stern gaze, he averted his eyes. 
When he looked at her again, she was 
holding out her hand for the parchment. 

“I daresay you exaggerate its injus- 
tice, Mr. Ford,” she said. “Even if the 
bulk of the property is left to Sir Hugh, I 
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shall not complain. He is the natural 
heir. I have no right to more than a fair 
dower.” 

“ Read it,” returned Ford emphatically ; 
“read it, and” —sinking his voice, and 
drawing his chair a little nearer to her — 
“remember, whatever course you may 
adopt, whatever decision you may make, I 
am utterly at your service.” He stopped 
abruptly. 

Mrs. Travers looked at him as if puz- 
zled, and then unfolded the crackling 
parchment, her eyes intently darting upon 
the stiff, legal writing with which it was 
covered. “Ah!” she exclaimed after a 
few moments, which were very long to 
Ford, “I seem lost in a maze of words, 
and cannot gather the sense.” 

“ Allow me to read it to you,” he said, 
moving to her side. “You can follow, 
and I will explain. You observe the date 
— March the 15th. Does that bring any- 
thing to your recollection?” 

“ No, nothing,” returned Mrs. Travers 
quickly ; “ pray read on.” 

Ford plunged into the wilderness of 
words, skimming the technicalities quickly, 
yet with a slight tremor and catch in his 
voice, and bringing out the important mor- 
sels, dotted like islets in an A2gean of 
verbiage, with slackened speed and clear 
emphasis. Mrs. Travers listened in 
steady, unbroken silence to the very end; 
the hand with which she held one side of 
the wide sheet firm and still, while Ford’s 
shook perceptibly. Cleared of circumlo- 
cution, the will, after some small bequests 
to old employés, all more or less different 
from similar dispositions in the first will, 
proceeded to express a wish that the 
house of Travers should not be broken up, 
but kept in working order, either by the 
inheritor or a firm of partners; this was 
not distinctly directed, but left to the dis- 
cretion of the executors. The testator 
then remarked, that, having provided for 
all just claims upon him by gifts and other- 
wise during his lifetime, he desired that 
all his property, real and personal, should 
go to his nearest of kin, Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith. This bequest was untrammelled 
by any condition or reservation whatever. 

When Ford ceased reading, Mrs. Trav- 
ers turned quickly to the signatures, and 
read them aloud in a wondering tone. 
Ford rose, and stood at a little distance, 
silent, but watching her intently. Again 
Mrs. Travers turned to the beginning, as 
though she would read it once more}; 
then, letting it fall, she looked up full 
at Ford, and, pushing back her hair 
from her brow, exclaimed, “I cannot 
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understand it! I am never mentioned! 
‘He has provided for all just claims dur- 
ing his lifetime What does it mean? 
Oh, Mr. Ford, this must be a forgery! 
You cannot believe it genuine?” 

“JT would fain believe it false,” he be- 
gan in an unsteady voice, which he 
brought more under command as he pro- 
ceeded. “I dreaded its effect upon you 
when I found what it was, and at once de- 
cided that you, and you alone, should first 
peruse it before any living soul knew of 
its existence.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” cried Mrs. Travers 
impatiently ; “you are always very good ; 
but do you mean to say that you believe 
Mr. Travers —my husband — would exe- 
cute a will in which I am not even named; 
in which I am totally unprovided for — 
unthought of, unless the sentence about 
having provided for all claims by gifts 
during his lifetime glances at me ?” 

“And I suppose he made no deed of 
gift or settlement upon you?” 

“No, certainly not. I remember being 
so vexed before we were married, by old 
Mr. Lee asking for some suchthing. Mr. 
Travers was rather offended, and said I 
might trust him; and I did completely 
— justly —for” (with suppressed vehe- 
mence) “I will never believe this thing is 
real. No, notif one rose from the dead 
to tell me so! Do you believe in it, Mr. 
Ford?” 

Ford made an attempt to speak before 
he could command his voice. 

“T fear, my dear Mrs. Travers, it will 
be difficult to disprove it. I am most re- 
luctantly obliged to place the reality of 
the — before you. First, we have 
the fact that Poole, shortly before Mr. 
Travers’s death, admitted voluntarily that 
he and old Gregory had, early in the pre- 
vious spring, witnessed a will which Poole 
believes Gregory (who was one time a 
lawyer’s clerk) had drawn up under Mr. 
Travers’s own direction. Then we have 
your own belief that a will subsequent to 
that existed. Indeed, you thought your 
own strong wish that justice should be 
done to Sir Hugh suggested a change in 
Mr. Travers’s testamentary dispositions. 
We searched for the will in vain, our idea 
being that, as for some reason Mr. Trav- 
ers chose to keep his intentions a secret 
from Messrs. Wall and Wreford, the bu- 
reau in his private room was the most 
likely place to find his will. There, ac- 
cordingly, I, by a curious accident, do find 
it. The witnesses are the same as pre- 
viously mentioned; the date also tallies 





with what we were led to expect; and, 
should you unfortunately not be able to 
arrange a compromise with Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith, and if my evidence was called for, 
as it no doubt would be, I should be com- 
pelled to admit that, shortly before the 
date of that will, there was a disagreement 
of a somewhat painful nature on the sub- 
ject of money between you and your late 
husband.” He looked very intently at 
Mrs. Travers while he spoke. 

“Of course you would have to speak 
the truth,” she returned sharply. “ But 
you surely do not mean to say that the 
trifling altercation you unfortunately over- 
heard could have influenced Mr. Travers 
in so serious a matter as his will.” 

“Tt is impossible to say,” said Ford. 
“ No one knows better than yourself that 
your late good husband was not altogether 
free from crotchets more or less unrea- 
sonable.” 

Mrs. Travers made no immediate an- 
swer, but seemed looking through the 
document with some care. 

“The names appear all written in a dif- 
ferent band from the rest,” she said at 
last. “Itis strange! It is incomprehen- 
sible!” 

“It is cruel and deplorable,” added 
Ford; “and,” dropping his voice, “not 
the least painful result is, that Sir Hugh 
Galbraith, that haughty, overbearing fel- 
low, will find a triump prepared for him 
as soon as he arrives.’ 

“Ah! then you believe this horrible, 
cruel, unjust will is genuine. You cannot, 
Mr. Ford, surely you cannot!” 

“ My dear lady — my dear Mrs. Travers, 
it cuts me to the heart to be obliged to 
confess that you will find it hard, nay, im- 
possible, to set it aside.” She rose from 
her seat and walked towards the window 
as he spoke; he paused a moment, look- 
ing anxiously after her, and then resumed 
— “Still, I would beg you not to be too 
much cast down. Sir Hugh cannot be 
devoid of all humanity; you observe Mr. 
Gervais, the executor to the first will, 
is joint executor with Sir Hugh himself. 
He is, I imagine, friendly to you; if he 
represents your case judiciously, I am 
sure the fortunate heir will not refuse you, 
his cousin and benefactor’s widow, the 
means of subsistence, especially as you 
had made him a handsome offer of your 
own free-will when you believed he had 
no claim. I think we may hope that Sir 
Hugh will make you some small ¥ 

Mrs. Travers had turned and come 
slowly back from the window while Ford 
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spoke, and now broke in upon his specu- 
lations in a low, concentrated voice, while 
her eyes flashed. 

“What are you speaking about, Mr. 
Ford? Do you think the will of any man 
could lower me into a dependent upon 
Sir Hugh’s charity? Do you not see that 
he will immediately declare, and believe 
that I knew of this —this—vile forgery, 
and so tried to buy him off and quiet my 
own conscience? Do you not see what 
an abyss of mortification and misrepre- 
sentation has opened at my feet ? —and 
if — if this thing cannot be proved false, 
I w:ust plunge in; there is xo way of es- 
cape!” She grasped the back of a chair 
as she spoke, and Ford could see from 
the tight clutch of the white hands how 
strongly her spirit was moved. 

“Ido indeed see how horrible it is; 
how much more horrible it w7z/7 be!” re- 
turned Ford, the colour rising in his 
cheek, and a light beginning to sparkle in 
his eyes. “ My heart bleeds for you; and 
yet I must draw your attention to another 
point, of which | feel sure Sir Hugh and 
others will make the most and the worst.” 

“ What mare?” asked Mrs. Travers, as 
if her thoughts were far away. 

“There is another name omitted from 
this will that was honourably mentioned 
in the former one—my own. You did 
not perhaps remember that I was left five 
hundred pounds ?” 

“Yes, yes; I remember.” 

“Then,” resumed Ford, “it is highly 
probable that the total silence of this doc- 
ument respecting us both, coupled, in the 
mind of a worldly and not very high-toned 
man, with my pure devotion to your ser- 
vice ; our previous 9 

“T cannot imagine how any person 
could see the least connection between 
them,” said Mrs. Travers. “ But, be that 
as it may, I feel the ground giving way 
beneath my feet. I know this wretched 
will is false, forged, untrue ; and yet, where 
can I turn for proof? How can I save 
myself from the humiliation of yielding, 
rescue or no rescue, to my insolent ene- 
my? ” 

The last word was uttered with intense 
verve from between her clenched teeth by 
the fair, soft-looking widow. 

“Can we find no way of escape?” 
asked Ford, in a low tone, looking intently 
at Mrs. Travers. She did not reply, and 
he resumed: “You would do much, any- 
thing to avoid submission to Sir Hugh.” 

“Yes, anything,” she replied, slowly. 

“ Then, Mrs. Travers,” exclaimed Ford, 
his breath coming short and quick, “as 
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you believe this will not to be genuine, sup- 
press it! Nota soul knows of it save you 
and myself; you think.it forged; you will, 
therefore, do no moral wrong. Need I 
assure you how completely you may trust 
me; how I would guard you from discov- 
ery even more watchfully than you would 
guard yourself!”—he ceased abruptly 
with a gasp, as if for breath. 

Mrs. Travers turned, and looked at him 
full and steadily for a moment. “No!” 
she said, “that would indeed be to humil- 
iate myself in my own eyes, and put my- 
self under my adversary’s feet. No, no; 
your sympathy for me, your friendly in- 
dignation, blinds you for the moment; we 
will blot out the suggestion. I see you 
more than half believe this will is genu- 
ine, and you are the more indignant. I do 
not believe it. Nothing will ever make 
me believe it—cruel, base, my husband 
never could have been; meantime, I must 
show it to Mr. Wall, and get Poole to 
verify his signature. How unfortunate 
that poor Gregory is dead! He, no doubt, 
was acquainted with the contents.” 

Mr. Ford changed colour as she spoke, 
and passed his handkerchief across his 
brow, pressing it for a moment against 
his eyes. “Your decision,” he said at 
last, in an altered tone, “ does more credit 
to your conscience than to your worldly 
wisdom. Yet, if the advice of one so cz/- 
pably anxious for your welfare as I am 
may still be offered, I should say, do not 
give this document too hastily into Mr. 
Wall’s hands. Pause; think of all you 
resign — wealth, ease, freedom! think of 
the reverse, which you will unavoidably 
incur —poverty, obscurity, hard work, 
possibly a faint suspicion that your late 
husband had some good cause for so com- 
plete, so extraordinary a change in the 
disposition of his property.” 

“Tseeit all, Mr. Ford, painfully clear; 
yet I must not do this thing.” She spoke 
sadly, but composedly. 

“Then,” exclaimed Ford, with some 
agitation, “I have placed myself in your 
power to no avail—my character is in 
your hands!” 

“What can you think of me,” cried Mrs. 
Travers, with much warmth, “if you do 
not believe that I would be as true to you 
as you to me? I am certain you would 
never do for yourself what in a moment of 
mistaken feeling you suggested to me. 
Let us forget it. To-morrow you will 
think differently; and, as to me, the prop- 
osition shall never cross my mind again.” 
She looked kindly and frankly at him, but 
he did not meet her eye. “But,” she re- 
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sumed, “if I grieve at the prospect of los- 
ing my all, I do not forget that you lose 
the legacy you so well deserved. Noth- 
ing makes me doubt the authenticity of 
this,” pointing to the parchment, “ more 
than the omission of your name.” 

“The whims of testators are positively 
unaccountable,” said Ford sullenly. 

“ But then,” urged Mrs. Travers, “ there 
was no shadow of reason for showing dis- 
approbation of you. Mr. Travers confid- 
ed in you—liked you to the last. Yours 
was the last name he mentioned. Ah!” 
— suddenly she stopped, as, with a flash 
of memory’s light, the dying man’s words 
came back to her. “Still,” she resumed, 
speaking to herself, “my faith is not 
shaken.” 

“Some expression of poor Mr. Travers 
no doubt recurs to you?” said Ford anx- 
iously, while he watched her keenly. 

“Yes,” she returned, with her accus- 
tomed candour. “Scarcely an hour be- 
fore his death he said, ‘ You will think I 
have been unjust.’ Then, after a while, 
he added, ‘It is too late!’ words which I 
always thought pointed to a second will, 
but not one like this.” 

“Perhaps not; still they would apply. 
As to myself, who can tell that some in- 
stinctive feeling on the part of Mr. Trav- 
ers may not have biassed him against me? 
He may have recognized the deep admira- 
tion I once —nay, ever have felt since 
those happy days when first I knew you! 
the ardent sympathy, the devotion ——” 

“Stop!” said Mrs. Travers gravely, 
coldly, and raising her hand with an im- 
perious gesture which arrested the move- 
ment he made towards her. “These are 
not words for me to hear; but I am willing 
to forget them also, provided they are 
never repeated, I say so with no disre- 
spect to you.” 

They stood for a moment face to face, 
and Ford’s eyes fell under Mrs. Travers’s 
composed gaze: a nervous, sinister smile 
flickered on his lip. He controlled him- 
self with a visible effort, and, bowing 
low — 

“You teach me my place,” he said, — 
“a lesson I shall not soon forget. Once 
there was little difference in our positions 
—there may be less once more! But I 
have accomplished my errand, and re- 
ceived my reward; so I wish you good 
morning.” 

“JT do not wish you to leave me in an- 
ger,” said the young widow gravely. “Be 
just, be rational, and let us forget the 
whole of this morning’s conversation.” 

“ Forget — forget!” repeated Ford bit- 
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I shall so far 


terly. “It is easily said. 
Good 


remember as not to intrude again. 
morning.” 

He turned away abruptly, and the next 
moment Mrs. Travers heard the front door 
open and shut violently. She looked after 
him with a sigh, and a troubled expression 
came into her face. 

“ There goes another enemy,” she mur- 
mured; then taking up the fatal parch- 
ment, she slowly and carefully folde it up, 
laid it in a drawer, which she locked, and, 
sitting down to her writing-table, quickly 
penned the following : — 


“Dear sir, —I shall call to-morrow be- 
tween eleven and twelve. Endeavour to 
meet me; I have something very impor- 
tant to communicate.” 


This was addressed to W. Wall, Esq., 
107 B—— Street, and she had it instantly 
despatched by a special messenger. 

“Where is Miss Lee?” asked Mrs. 
Travers, when the serious Edwards re- 
turned to say her orders had been obeyed. 

“ Miss Lee is gone out, ma’am. One of 
the young ladies next door called, and 
Miss Lee left word she was going for a 
walk, and did not like to disturb you, as 
you were engaged. Luncheon is quite 
ready, ma’am.” ; 

“Very well,” returned his mistress, me- 
chanically ; “but, Edwards, I cannot eat 
luncheon! I shall ask for something by- 
and-by. Go— go to your own dinner.” 

The man left the room, and Mrs. Trav- 
ers remained gazing out upon the garden, 
where a flush of green and many opening 
blossoms told that spring’s first breath 
had touched the earth. Vaguely she 
looked out, and listened to the dim whis- 
perings of her formless thought. She 
saw Cullingford and her cottage home 
quite distinctly across that mignonette 
border. She felt again the fluttered pleas- 
ure which Mr. Travers’s grave notice and 
conversation created. She saw Ford, al- 
ways carefully dressed, open the garden 
gate, with his black bag in his hand, and 
stop to assist her in budding roses. She 
recalled the odd, mixed feelings with which 
she always regarded him. A sort of com- 
passion—a dread of hurting him—a 
tinge of ridicule — a sensation of unsafety. 
And then her husband; so generous, so 
high-minded, yet so narrow and jealous! 
A hundred instances of his thoughtful 
affection returned to her memory. He 
leave her unprovided for, dependent on 
her enemy! Never could she believe it. 
Yet the effect would be the same as if that 
horrible will was authentic. 
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A certainty of defeat — of a long, weary 
struggle pressed upon her. The pleasant 
visions of travel, of study, of the variety 
and repose which easy circumstances can 
realize, melted utterly away ; and the only 
clear idea standing up out of this misty 
reverie was, that at least she had none to 
provide for save herself. 

It was rather a relief to receive a mes- 
sage from Fanny to the effect that Mrs. 
Danby had some children to tea, and she 
would be so glad if Miss Lee could stay to 
assist in amusing them. 

When Fanny returned, Mrs. Travers 
had gone to bed with a slight headache. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
IN A STUDIO. 


BY W. W. STORY, 


Belton. May I come in? 

Mallett. Certainly, come in—I am hap- 
py to’see you. 

Belton. Tell me frankly if I interrupt 
you, and I will return some other day. I 
am always afraid that | interfere with your 
work in these long sessions of mine, and 
that you may sometimes wish me in Jer- 
icho, rather than here, bothering you with 
my talk. 

Mallett. But you will not interrupt me 
now. So, pray, sit down. 

Belton. How is it that you can work and 
talk at the same time?—I should think 
your work would require the entire con- 
centration of your attention and faculties. 

Mallett. Ah, that depends on what I am 
doing. In every art there is a certain por- 
tion that is mechanical—mere matter of 
elaboration after the parts are absolutely 
laid out and determined. And to do this, 
after one has learned how to do it, does 
not require an absolutely undivided atten- 
tion. Of course, when a work is in proc- 
ess of creation, the whole power of the 
artist must be concentrated on it, and at 
such time he is alone with himself, who- 
ever may be in the room; and if you in- 
terrupt him with questions, his answers 
will, for the most part, be mechanical. At 
all events this is my case; and when mes- 
sages are brought at such times, it often 
occurs that, though I answer them as if | 
understood them, they make no impression 
on my mind, and I remember nothing of 
them afterwards. I suppose it is the same 
with all persons deeply occupied and ab- 
stracted in their work. 

Belton. You remind me of an old gentle- 
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man I used to know who was devoted to 
music, and in his latter years lost the full 
exercise of his faculties, and suffered ship- 
wreck of his musical senses. He used to 
sit for hours at an old spinnet, many of the 
strings of which were broken, and the others 
out of tune, and hammer horrible jangling 
discords out of it, under the impression that 
they were charming harmonies. When the 
servant came to the door and announced 
dinner in a loud voice, he would look up 
from the spinnet and say, “ No time to at- 
tend to secular things,” and then go on as 
if nothing else required his attention. 

Mallett. | daresay we artists often pro- 
duce quite as inharmonious results while 
thinking we are working out some ad- 
mirable design. 

Belton. Oh, I did not mean that—at 
least of you personally. 

Mallett. Still the illustration is a good 
one; and it is with artists, in some portions 
of their work, as with an accomplished 
musician who can play mechanically a 
piece he has learned thoroughly, without 
pe himself from conversation en- 
tirely. 

Belton. I have often wished to ask how 
it is that an artist conceives a picture, 
statue, or poem. Does it come into his 
head at once complete and perfect, or does 
it slowly take shape? Is it wilfully and 
purposely created or built up, or does it 
create itself? Does he take a subject and 
think it out, and reason upon it, and elabo- 
rate it, or is the process by which it is 
created an unconscious one? 

Mallett. | know nothing about it. Some- 
times a thought or conception comes in 
one way, sometimes in another. Can you 
give any account of how an idea comes 
into your head, or where it came from? 
There is no particular mystery in the con- 
ception of a work of art, other than there 
is in every other conception. Sometimes 
it comes upon one suddenly, unexpectedly, 
like a surprise —and yet, whole, sound, 
perfect. Sometimes it grows slowly into 
shape without one’s will, hangs vaguely 
about the mind for a long time in a misty 
way, and finally condenses into an absolute 
shape and presence. Sometimes the seed | 
or germ has been unconsciously within us 
for years, without our being distinctly 
aware of it; and after it has been devel- 
oped and assumed its final shape, we find 
hints and presages of it cropping forth 
here and there in our previous life and 
thought, now in one shape, now in another, 
collaterally as it were, and in other rela- 
tions, before it finally took to itself a dis- 
tinct self-existence. It is a plant growing 
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in our garden, unknown, unnamed, almost 
unobserved, which grows and grows, and 
finally bursts into flower —or again, it is 
an instant’s crystallization of what was be- 
fore invisible or dimly perceived. Court- 
ing the muse, as the cant phrase runs, is, 
I suppose, cultivating generally all the 
sentiments, feelings, and thoughts which 
lie on the ideal side of ournature. Some- 
times a chance word or tone fires a whole 
train dormant and out of sight which we 
have unconsciously been laying. 

Belton. Then you do not set yourself 
wilfully a subject, and work it out and try 
it in various shapes. 

Mallett. | do not think I do— or very 
rarely — and then it usually comes to noth- 
ing. My notion is that our best work is 
done when we are possessed by an idea, 
and not when we are striving after one. 
Inspiration is the inbreathing of an influ- 
ence from without and above, that can only 
really live in us, and become an essential 
part of us, when the interior nature is in a 
condition to be fecundated. The individual 
mind is, as it were, the matrix which is im- 
pregnated by the universal mind, and then 
alone can it conceive. It cannot of itself 
create. When all is fit and the spirit of 
man is receptive, the idea suddenly 
comes upon us without our will and 
without power to compel or resist its 
coming. It is received and quickened 
within our life and being, and takes 
from outward nature only its body and or- 
ganism. It is what we call it in common 
speech, a conception. Therefore, of 
course, all possible culture and preparation 
are necessary, for according to our interior 
life and nature will be the outward product 
of our art. If the seed fall on stony 
places, there will be no germination. The 
fit soil must be ready. Depend upon it 
that thoughts are begotten in us by an 
Over-power — whatever we may choose to 
call it. No one thing in nature makes it- 
self by itself. There is a double germ — 
a double actton — a passive and active, an 
influence and an effluence in everything. 
The spirit or effluence of God brooded 
over the water in the legend of the origin 
of things — over the water, the most sus- 
ceptible and open element, not over the 
earth. 

Belton. You seem to have a high phil- 
osophy about these things, and to think 
that the artist does not create his own 
works. You would call genius, then, a re- 
ceptive capacity, and not a creative one — 
or rather, not an originating one. 

Mallett. Certainly. How can genius 
originate anything out of nothing? It can 
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only give, at the utmost, shape and form 
to ideas which come it knows not whence. 
Whence do you get your thoughts? Do 
you create them? Take from the artistic 
nature its receptive capacity, its sensibility 
to impressions, and what remains? It 
ceases to be an artistic nature — and it 
creates nothing. The creative faculty is 
in exact balance with the receptive faculty. 
You cannot express more than has been 
impressed on the mind. 

Belton. Is not this rather paradoxical ? 
Are you not playing with words? Is not 
this very vague and visionary ? 

Mallett. 1 daresay it is very vague. 
But are not all the operations of the mind 
very vague? How can we do more than 
hint at any of them? You cannot think 
or feel or love according to your will. An 
influence rules you which is beyond your 
grasp of understanding, which sways you 
to its motions. 

Belton. But if the artist receives all, 
what he creates is very little to his credit. 

Mallett. In one sense it certainly is 
not. It would be the greatest folly in him 
to be vain; nor do I understand how a 
truly great genius can be vain. He is cer- 
tainly entitled to all praise for the care 
and culture with which he trains his mind 
and his powers in the higher plane of his 
intelligence and emotion, as well as in the 
lower one of his mechanical skill and 
handicraft; for by this means he prepares 
himself for the best influences which may 
be exerted upon him, and for their truest 
representation through the forms and 
methods of his art. But, after all, he 
knows that the higher part of his art— 
the creative, the ideal part—is done 
through him, and not by him; that he is 
possessed while he works, and that he 
cannot give the why and the wherefore of 
what he does. He does it by no rule. 
Twice two will not always make four, 
spiritually, and art is not a multiplication 
table. He obeys somewhat which he can 
neither understand nor govern. A secret 
force guides and moves him. Yes! great 
genius is, I believe, unconscious of its 
own power, and certainly is never vain of 
it. Nay, I go further, and believe that 
after the completion of anything a strange 
fear haunts every man lest he be aban- 
doned to himself, and the inspiration for 
the future denied. Besides, he knows 
how imperfect his work is; how far it falls 
below his intentions; how little he has 
been able to seize and embody of all that 
was breathing through him. It is only 
small natures that are satisfied with what 
they have done. What the artist can do 
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is to keep his instrument in tune, and this 
it is incumbent on him to do, 

Belton. 1 am inclined to think with you, 
that genius of a first order is unconscious, 
and without vanity. Shakespeare certain- 
ly was, or at all events he would seem to 
have been, very careless of his produc- 
tions, and I think his genius touched the 
highest point that literature has ever 
reached. Michael Angelo, in his last 
days, made a design of himself as a child 
in a go-cart, with this motto under it, 
“ Ancora imparo”’—I am yet learning. 
Raffaelle was more conscious, and a lesser 
nature. 

Mallett. Yes, 1 doubt if Raffaelle ever 
would have reached a higher point than 
he had already reached at the age of 
thirty-seven. His enthusiasm and love of 
art were on the wane, and his last works 
have little of the sincerity of feeling and 
purpose shown in his earlier ones. He 
had a susceptible nature, full of delicacy 
and grace, but not a great nature; and, 
finally, he became rather academic. I 
darts.y this will seem to you a terrible 
heresy. 

Belton. No; 1 am quite of your opinion. 
I always feel a certain want of depth in 
even his best work, as if it were done 
more through natural facility and a sense 
of grace, than from any deep inspiration. 
His natural gifts were extraordinary, and 
his faculty of composition remarkable, but 
the best of him was expressed in his early 
works. There is always sweetness and 
refinement, great skill in the drawing and 
putting together of his pictures; but they 
have neither great purpose nor intensity 
of feeling. His Madonnas are generally 
conscious in their grace, and almost in- 
variably cold towards the child; very sel- 
dom do they even look at him, and never 
are they wrapt in him. Correggio’s Ma- 
donnas, on the contrary, only exist for the 
child. They do not think of themselves, 
but of him—they bend over him, are 
absorbed in him, love him, and adore him 
with all their souls—he is their world. 
But Raffaelle’s are cold, and pure, and 
sweet, more like stepmothers than real 
mothers, and they hold their baby not as 
if he were their own, but rather as if he 
he had been lent to them. Raffielle 
never fought with the unseen world as 
Michael Angelo did. He seems to have 
taken life lightly and easily, and to have 
had no despairs. He was an accom- 
plished and refined artist, but a superficial 
one, and he had done the best of which 
he was capable when he died. His am- 
bition prompted him to assume at one 
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time the style of Michael Angelo, but in 
this he utterly failed. That mighty style 
was foreign to his genius. He was nota 
great thinker. His pictures please, but 
they do not stimulate. 

Mallett. You must, however, except the 
Dresden Madonna, called the San Sisto. 
It is certainly a wonderful work, free and 
noble in style, and the child’s expression 
is of that large dignity and ideal character 
that one sometimes sees in children, look- 
ing dreamily out on a world they do not 
take in. It is painted very loosely and 
sketchily, and was evidently done at a 
heat, but he had the good sense to leave 
it as it was. It is his highest inspiration, 
in my opinion. 

Belton. He is generally called the re- 
ligious painter — more, | suppose, from 
the subjects he treated, than from the 
spirit in which they were conceived. Yet 
to me, in religious spirit and depth of 
feeling, nothing he ever did compares 
with the “Entombment of Christ” by 
Titian, now in the Louvre. 

Mallett. That is truly a wonderful pic- 
ture,—take it for all in all, perhaps the 
most perfect picture that ever was painted. 
The low sombre key of its colour is so 
perfectly in accord with the solemn senti- 
ment of the scene; the colouring in itself 
so rich, massive, and powerful; the light 
and shade so admirably distributed; the 
composition so finely balanced, and the 
individual characters of the persons so 
justly discriminated in their expression 
and action, that it seems to me the first of 
all religious pictures. It is all feltas a 
painter should feel, in every part. The 
landscape, the sky, the colouring, all har- 
monize with the pathos of the scene, and 
are beautiful and solemn in themselves. 

Belton. Raffaelle used the hands of 
others to execute his work more than any 
other painter who ever lived, and finally 
left the greatest part of it for them to do. 
There is scarcely a touch of his brush in 
the frescoes of Cupid and Psyche in the 
Farnesina palace. He was thinking then 
more of the Fornarina than of his art, and 
real love seemed to him far preferable to 
ideaf and painted Loves and Venuses. 
In his last picture of the Transfiguration, 
I do not believe he painted anything with 
his own hand, except perhaps the upper 
part. The composition was his, and for 
my own part I think it is very bad; but 
the execution was chiefly by Julio Ro- 
mano, whose heavy brush is everywhere 
visible. It is not to me an agreeable pic- 
ture, and has no unity of character or 
composition. The masses, chiaroscuro, 
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and colour of the lower part are disagree- 
able; while the forms and attitudes are 
academic, and lack nature and truth. 
Mallett. The severest criticism ever 
made on Raffaelle was by Michael An- 
gelo towards the end of Raffaelle’s life. 
He had constantly left so much to be done 
by his pupils that his friends as well as 
his enemies began to wink and shrug 
their shoulders; and this coming to his 
ears, he determined, after the frescoes of 
Cupid and Psyche in the Farnesina were 
finished, to paint the first fresco in the 
adjoining hall entirely with his own hand. 
He accordingly began the Galatea, and 
was already well advanced with it, when 
one day while he was absent a visitor 
called to see him. The scaffoldings were 
around the room preparatory for the other 
decorations, and the visitor, after looking 
at the Galatea for a while, mounted the 
ladder, and with a fragment of charcoal 
drew a colossal head on the wall beneath 
the cornice. Raffaelle did not return, how- 
ever, and after waiting for some time the 
visitor departed, refusing to give his name 
to the servant, but saying, “Show your 
master that, and he will know who I am.” 
Some time after Raffaelle came in, and on 
inquiring if any one had been there, his 
servant told him a small black-bearded 
man had been there and drawn a head on 
the wall by which he said he would recog- 
nize him. Raffaelle looked up, saw the 
head, and exclaimed, “ Michael Angelo.” 
That he felt what was meant, and accepted 
the criticism, there can be little doubt, for 
he painted no other picture in the hall. 
Belton. What do you suppose he meant? 
Mallett. He meant to show Raffaelle 
that his fresco was on too small a scale 
for the size of the room, and that it was 
executed in the style of a cabinet picture, 
and not in the grand style appropriate for 
such a place. Go and look at it yourself, 
and you cannot doubt its meaning, nor 
can you doubt the justness of the criti- 
cism, severe as it was. A similar story, 
you may remember, is told of Apelles and 
Protogenes, and perhaps they are both 
myths. I confess that I have little faith 
in these tales about artists. 
Belton. What is the story you refer to? 
Mallett. \tis told by Pliny. He relates 
that Apelles, on arriving at Rhodes, im- 
mediately went to call upon Protogenes, 
who was then living there. Protogenes, 
however, was absent, and the studio was 
in charge of an old woman, who, after 
Apelles had looked at the pictures, asked 
the name of the visitor to give to her mas- 
ter on his return. Apelles did not answer 
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at first, but observing a large blank panel 
prepared for painting on an easel, he took 
up a pencil and drew an extremely deli- 
cate outline on it, saying, “ He will recog- 
nize me by this,” and departed. On the 
return of Protogenes, being informed of 
what had happened, he looked at the out- 
line, and, struck by its extreme delicacy, 
exclaimed, “That is Apelles—no one 
else could have executed so perfect a 
work.” Then taking up another pencil 
with a different colour, he drew a still 
more delicate outline on the same panel, 
and went out, saying, “If the visitor re- 
turns, show him that.” Apelles did re- 
turn, and on seeing the second outline, 
ashamed of having been surpassed by 
Protogenes, he again took up a pencil, and 
with a third colour divided the other out- 
lines with one so delicate as to defy com- 
petition. Protogenes on seeing this ac- 
knowledged himself conquered, and im- 
mediately ran down to the shore to find 
the great master and welcome him. This 
panel with the three outlines was long 
kept with the greatest care, and held by 
all, and especially artists, to be a miracle 
of art. Standing among many admirable 
and celebrated pictures, it nevertheless 
eclipsed them all, though at first sight so 
delicate were these outlines that the panel 
looked like a mere blank space. It was 
afterwards destroyed in the burning of 
Czsar’s House, where it was kept. 

Belton. 1 do not quite understand, 
Were the lines drawn over each other, 
one more delicate than the other, or were 
there three distinct outlines? 

Mallett. Chi sa? The story is not quite 
intelligible to any one. Pliny says Apel- 
les first drew “dineam summe subtilita- 
tis” —an extremely fine line. Then, that 
Protogenes drew “ /ineam tenuiorem” — 
a still more delicate line —“ z# ifsa illa;” 
but whether he means by this on the same 
line or on the same panel is doubtful. 
Then Apelles with the third line “ secuzt,” 
divided, the other lines. The question is 
what he meant by “ dzeam.” Probably 
it was an outline of a figure, or a profile 
perhaps, or a /ineamentum—a likeness. 
That it does-not mean simply a line is 
plain from the passage immediately follow- 
ing, in which he says that “it was the 
constant habit of Apelles not to allowa 
day to go by without drawing a design 
or outline (/incam ducendo).” “ Secuit,? 
again, may mean dividing in the sense of 
drawing a third outline across the others, 
or over and within them, or between them. 
In which last case there would be three 
outlines or designs side by side. 
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Belton. It’s like a conundrum. 

Mallett. But without a satisfactory an- 
swer. It has, however, served to puzzle a 
good many persons—and you and me 
among the rest. However, to go back to 
Raffaelle — what we have said of him if 
we have any consideration for our reputa- 
tion for taste and judgment, we must 
whisper, and not speak aloud. 

Belton. \ have sometimes thought Raf- 
faelle would have made quite as gooda 
sculptor as painter; and I am not quite 
sure that his mind did not naturally rather 
tend to form than to colour. His com- 
positions are always linear, and not in 
masses either of colour or chiaroscuro; 
and most of them have a better effect as 
compositions when reduced to outline. 
Take, for instance, the Loggia series. I 
doubt if any one who has ever seen them 
and studied them in outline, or laid out in 
simple broad tints as they are in Gruner’s 
lithographs, would not be disappointed in 
seeing the original paintings. Nearly all 
his compositions can be made into pleas- 
ing bassi-relievi. They translate, so to 
speak, with little or no loss, as far as com- 
position is concerned. But Titian, on the 
contrary, loses — for he composed 
as a painter; and colour and light and 
dark are the essence of his picture. 

Mallett. No doubt there is something 
in this suggestion; but one reason why 
the Loggia series do not come up to the 
expectations of those who have seen them 
in outline or simple chiaroscuro, besides 
that which you have mentioned, is the 
rude and unsympathetic manner in which 
they are painted. As paintings, they are 
wretched; and their composition is their 
only merit. But the painting was not done 
by Raffaelle. He intrusted that to his 
scholars. 

Belton. How far is that permissible to 
an artist in your opinion? 

Mallett. Only just so far as the work is 
mechanical, or as it is mere assistance 
which does not affect at all the concep- 
tion, character, or composition of the 
work, but merely shortens the manual 
labour of the real artist. But the less 
assistance a painter has from other hands 
the better, unless, as sometimes occurs, it 
is necessary, on account of the extent 
of surface to be gone over within a certain 
time. A sculptor may fairly make use of 
much more assistance, because in putting 
up a large work from a small model it is 
of no consequence how the work is begun, 
provided the clay be roughed into general 
shape and mass on the iron framework, 
whereas in painting, the ground tints, 
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from the very beginning, are essential to 
the result of the colouring in the finished 
picture. 

Belton. How is it with a sculptor? 
There has lately been a great deal of dis- 
cussion of the question how far he is jus- 
tified in using the hands of others in his 
work. 

Mallett. The matter is very simple. It 
is the invariable habit of a sculptor first to 
make his sketch, or small model, of the 
figure or group. This he does solely with 
his own hand and from his own mind, and 
in making this no assistance is permissi- 
ble. In this the action, the composition, 
the character, the general masses, the 
lines, the draperies, in a word, the whole 
creative part, is achieved. The details 
only are left unfinished. Some sculptors 
carry their small models much farther on 
in details and execution than others, and 
in case a sculptor intends to intrust to oth- 
ers the putting up of the large model from 
this, he determines every particular. The 
small model is then placed in the hands 
of a workman, who enlarges it by propor- 
tional compasses, mechanically, makes a 
framework of iron and wire, and packs 
upon this the clay, following by measure- 
ment all the forms and masses, and copy- 
ing it in large in all its parts. He gives 
the general form, and makes what may be 
called a large rude sketch of the small 
model. How much further he may go in 
his work depends upon the extent to 
which the small model is finished. If it 
be carefully thought out in all its details, 
his business is to imitate these as well as 
he can. The sculptor himself generally 
works with him in all these beginnings, 
though that is by no means necessary. 
The work being thus set up and put into 
general form and mass, after the small 
model, the sculptor makes what changes 
and deviations he deems necessary, some- 
times entirely altering one action, distrib- 
uting differently the masses, varying the 
composition of lines, and working out the 
details. From the time the general masses 
are arranged, the assistant is of little or no 
use, save to copy, under direction of the 
sculptor, bits of drapery arranged by him 
ona lay-figure, or from casts in plaster of 
fragments from nature, or to render him, 
in a word, any mere mechanical service. 
All the rest is done by the sculptor’s own 
hands. The assistant’s work is purely 
preparation. Nothing of the arrange- 
ment or of the finish or of the feeling is 
his, and as the work approximates to com- 
pletion, he becomes useless, and the sculp- 
tor works alone. Practically speaking, 
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the assistant’s work being mere rough 
preparation, is invariably again worked 
over and varied in every part, often en- 
tirely pulled down, and remodelled, so 
that nothing remains of it; and it not un- 
frequently occurs that, after the first pack- 
ing on of the clay, he is rather an embar- 
rassment than a help, however clever he 
may be. If you pause to think for a mo- 
ment, you will see that, however well he 
may do merely mechanical work, it is im- 
possible from the nature of things that he 
can divine the wishes or convey the spirit 
and feeling of the artist himself. As to 
all the essential parts they must and can 
only be done by the artist’s own hands. 
He alone knows or feels rather what he 
seeks and wants, and no one can help him. 
How can any one aid him, for instance, in 
the character and expression of the face, 
in the arrangement of the draperies, in the 
pose of the figure, in the fixesse of feeling 
and touch that constitutes all the differ- 
ence between a good and a bad work? 
These things cannot be left to any assist- 
ant; they require the artist’s own mind 
and hand. 

Belton. In a word, all that any assistant 
does is purely mechanical under the direc- 
tion of the sculptor. He invents nothing, 


he designs nothing, and he only copies at 
best, or prepares the parts for the hand of 


the sculptor to finish. He is no more the 
creator of the statue than a copyist of a 
rough manuscript is the author; or the 
mason who executes the material work of 
a building after the plans of an architect 
is the architect. 

Mallett. sony 2 If he attempt to 
do anything more, the artist is sure to pull 
down all his work and do it over again as 
he wishes to have it, as an author 
would erase any interpolation or misread- 
ing by the copyist. I think I have stated 
the outside limits within which any sculptor 
I know uses the hands of others. But, 
after all, the small model or sketch is the 
creation, though no artist limits himself to 
making that, but carries out himself per- 
sonally the same thing in the full-sized 
statue. Another artist might, of course, 
do it if the small model be carefully 
thought out, and in such case he would be 
entitled to a certain merit of interpreta- 
tion and workmanship; but he could not 
claim to be the author, designer, or creator 
of it. But besides this, many artists work 
at the marble, and finish it themselves; 
for when it comes to the last finishing 
touches, a little more or less makes an 
enormous difference in expression and 
feeling, and this the sculptor or creator of 
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the work alone can feel; he cannot even 
explain. 

Belton. Was it always the practice 
with sculptors to use the hands of oth- 
ers? 

Mallett. Undoubtedly, when they could 
command them. Phidias, and all the 
sculptors of his day, had numerous schol- 
ars who assisted them in all their work to 
a very great extent, and some of the 
scholars’ works were attributed to their 
masters, so near were they to them in ex- 
cellence and talent. No one, however, 
ever dreamed of saying or thinking that 
the Athena and Zeus of Phidias were not 
his works, despite the numbers of sculptors 
whom he employed to assist him. The 
same practice has obtained ever since, in 
all the studios of all the distinguished 
artists, as, for instance, in our own day, 
in the studios of Canova, Thorwaldsen, 
Rauch, Gibson, Tenerani; and it is cer- 
tainly a very novel notion that has been 
lately started, that when assistants, even 
though they were scholars of a distin- 
guished artist, possessing themselves great 
talent, have been employed on any work 
of their master, the master was not en- 
titled to call the work his own. Tenerani 
and Gibson, among others, worked in the 
studios of Canova and Thorwaldsen, un- 
der the direction and on the works of 
those artists; but they never dreamed of 
claiming such works as their own in any 
sense. It would have been too absurd. 

Belton. Was not Michael Angelo an 
exception to this rule ? 

Mallett. Michael Angelo was accus- 
tomed himself to do a great deal of his 
own work in the marble; and he thus 
wasted his great powers in merely mechan- 
ical labour, which would have been better 
done by any competent workmen, because 
they would have been more careful and 
mechanical. Through his impatience and 
enthusiasm, he ruined block after block of 
marble by working with too great vehe- 
mence near the surface. He had a won- 
derful faculty as a mere workman in 
marble, but his genius and impetuosity of 
temperament would not brook the oppo- 
sition of so stubborn a material, and un- 
fitted him for those first processes of 
roughing out into shape the block, which 
require patience and precision. Too eager 
to arrive at a point where his true genius 
would find play, he assailed the marble 
with such violence, that he often struck off 
pieces which trenched into the just limits 
of the surface; and as they could not be 
replaced, he was forced to finish as he 
could — not as he would. Had he con 
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fined himself more to elaborating his work 
in clay, and then intrusting the blocking- 
out in marble to a mechanical workman, 
we should have had not only a much larger 
number of grand works by him, but they 
would have been freer of great defects. 


For instance, the back of the head of. 


Moses has been chiselled away until it is 
an impossible head. Again, the David is 
sacrificed to the exigencies of the marble. 
And the head of his famous Day was prob- 
ably left unfinished because he perceived 
that it was turned beyond the limit per- 
mitted to nature, without breaking the 
neck. 

Belton. Still it produces a magnificent 
effect, finer than if it had been finished. 
It seems as if day were struggling out 
from clouds and darkness. 

Mallett. 1 am quite of your opinion. I 
did not mean to criticise it, but only to 
state a fact. The defect is not now so 
apparent as it would have been had he 
attempted to finish it, and certainly its 
very imperfection lends it a singular pow- 
er and character. Michael Angelo is one 
of those mighty geniuses that is above 
criticism. He impresses you in his great 
works so powerfully, that you have no 
wish to criticise him. Any sculptor can 
point out his defects, they are so plain 
and manifest; but nobody has ever man- 
aged so to wreak himself upon marble, 
and to stamp so tremendous an energy 
into any works of art. The Sistine Chapel 
is to me the-most gigantic work that ever 
was accomplished in art. The intellect, 
the force of will, the vigour and grandeur 
stamped upon these frescoes is so great 
that they overpower you. Everything else 
seems feeble after them. So too the Day 
and Night in the Medici Chapel have 
something terrible in their solemnity. 
They are all wrong, if you please, full of 
defects, impossible, unnatural, but they 
are grand thoughts and mighty in their 
character, and they overawe you into si- 
lence. I would counsel no artist to at- 
tempt to copy them or form his style upon 
them; let him rather absorb them as im- 
pressions than study them as models. 
They will fill him with a sense of grandeur, 
so taken in. But they afford no basis for 
aschool. The works of Michael Angelo’s 
followers were characterized by wild exag- 
geration and intemperance of style. They 
strove by excess to arrive at grandeur. 
They imitated his defects and lost his 
spirit. Bernini was almost a maniac in 
his art. He observed no restraint, and 


would not limit his talent by the true 
boundaries of sculpture. 


There is no 
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doubt that he was a man of great talent, if 
not of genius; but his genius all went 
astray and in a false direction. His at- 
tempts were beyond his powers, and he 
has left us almost nothing but exaggezated 
and oppressive works. Sculpture owes a 
great debt of gratitude to Canova, who 
led it back into quieter fields, and taught 
it self-restraint, and preached again the 
gospel of temperance, according to the 
Greeks. Theirs is the true school of form 
and method, simple, dignified, and strong. 
Let us if possible infuse into this form the 
modern spirit of intensity, emotion, and 
passion, which they did not attempt. 
That, in my opinion, is the problem we 
should seek to solve. 

Belton. Why do you suppose they never 
attempted this ? 

Mallett. Plainly because it was in con- 
tradiction with their religion. Religion 
and art go hand in hand through all his- 
tory. The loftiest religious sentiment of 
the Greeks was passionless repose. They 
strove to get to a centre where all was 
calm, and removed from the wild whirl of 
human passions and excitement. Sculp- 
ture was consecrated first to the gods, and 
it represented them, in their character of 
calmnéss and dignity, superior to mere 
human influences. From this basis it 
never wandered far, even in the represen- 
tation of demigods and heroes. Their 
very portraiture partook of this character. 
The sternness of the stone demanded seri- 
ous subjects, and in the best period of their 
art they never degraded it to triviality and 
genre. They sought to express character 
and repose, not agitations or incidents. 
The religion of the Greeks was like a 
circle with a centre of repose. The Chris- 
tian religion on the contrary is like a spiral 
generated by an aspiring centre. Their 
highest ideal was calm; ours, on the con- 
trary, is unrest and longing. They sought 
the peace of tranquillized passions and 
feelings, and the quiet acceptance of life 
within its limits here. We look forward 
with longing to another life, and our 
thoughts and hopes project themselves 
beyond into the infinite. Their ideal was 
heroic self-contained manliness, a dignified 
bearing, under the inevitable decrees of 
fate, and a clear development of their own 
interior natures; ours is found in self- 
surrender and other-worldliness. Of 
course all this must express itself in the 
highest products of art. We see there- 
fore in Greece grand, simple, dignified 
forms — manly, self-contained, and agi- 
tated by no passions or violent emotions. 
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contortions of form, and embodies abnega- 
tions, sorrows, self-tormentings, and mar- 
-tyrdoms. Simple manliness has departed. 
We are worms not worthy to be consid- 
ered. This life is a contemptible affair. 
Hitherto, at least, this has been the char- 
acter of Christian art. But another era 
seems now to be dawning —of simplicity, 
of self-restraint, of nature. The danger of 
the present day, however, is lest we subor- 
dinate art too much to mere imitation, and 
decline into the trivial and sentimental. 
The true sphere of art to-day is to fuse 
into the grand forms and moulds of the 
Greek a deeper emotion, a more natural 
feeling, and a higher enthusiasm — to lift 
ourselves to great subjects, and to treat 
them with intensity as well as with simplic- 
ity. But to stop preaching, for I am afraid 
Iam giving you what Lamb translated ser- 
moni propriora to mean — things properer 
forasermon. Let us go back to what we 
were saying about the assistance which 
great artists have ever accepted from 
other hands. There used to be schools, 
and great masters had many pupils, all 
working together harmoniously. This was 
the case in Greece in the ancient days, 
and in Italy in the revival of art. Leo- 
nardo and Raffaelle, Gian Bellini and Ti- 
tian, as well as Polygnotus and Zeuxis, or 
Phidias and Lysippus, and the rest, had 
all of them pupils who worked with them 
and for them; and by this consentaneous 
labour and thought they were able to 
achieve their great works. We at the 
present are for the most part individuals, 
each working for himself and by himself, 
in competition with all others; and the 
moment any one works in accord with an- 
other, envy cries out, or crawls and hisses 
in secret, and tries to defraud the master 
of his right. But Leonardo worked for 
Verrocchio in his studio, as Raffaelle did 
for Perugino and Luini for Leonardo; 
each helped the other —each was taught 
by the other. Art was then a great guild. 
Now every artist “fights for his own 
hand,” to use the phrase of Harry Gow. 
Belton. \t is the fashion now to pull 
down the idols of the past and set up new 
and hitherto comparatively unknown ones 
in their place, to rehabilitate the degraded, 
and to reverse the decisions and the de- 
crees of history. Speculation and criti- 
cism seek out dark spots, and drag new 
heroes into light, while they who stand in 
the light of fame are scrutinized so closely 
that they seem but common things after 
all. If we go on at this rate much fur- 
ther we shall not have a villain left, nor a 
beauty, nor ahero. Helen was an old hag 
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past sixty at the beginning of the Trojan 
war. Judas is already on his feet. Nero 
is absolved from his murders. Henry 
VIII. has become a noble, free-hearted 
spirit; and as for his wives, the new ver- 
dict is, “Served them right.” William 
Tell has vanished into the darkness of 
myths. Eugene Aram is a dramatic sen- 
timentalist who couldn’t help himself. No 
one but maniacs in their fits of madness 
are now guilty of murder. Even Byron’s 
perfect purity has been called in question. 
Almost no villain is left us except Cain, 
and let us grapple to him with hooks of 
steel. Let no man try to take Cain from 
us. What would life be worth without 
him? Alas! we are getting weak in our 
faith. 

Mallett. Your words recall to me, 
though it has little to do with what you 
were saying, a story of an ardent Presby- 
terian who was discussing with a brother 
churchman the character and religious be- 
lief of X., their common friend. The first 
of them thought X. was going all wrong; 
that his life was well enough, but on ques- 
tions of doctrine and faith he was very 
shaky: “Ah, no! I don’t agree with you,” 
said the other; “ X is all right, I am sure. 
He thoroughly believes in total depravity.” 
“ He may believe in it,” was the answer, 
“as a dogma; but the question is, Does 
he act up to it inhis life? I am afraid he 
doesn’t.” 

Belton. 1am becoming so confused of 
late as to who is good and who is bad, and 
the cards are getting so shuffled as to 
what anybody did and said, that I scarce- 
ly venture now to allude to any historical 
statement, or to speak of any historical 
personage, without a fear that I may be 
utterly mistaken in common with nearly 
everybody else, at least of my age. But 
there is a pleasure in paradox as much as 
there is “in the pathless woods,” or in 
“the ocean’s roar.” Mr. Hayward, in a 
delightful essay, has clearly shown that 
there is scarcely a single famous sen- 
tence which history has put into the mouth 
of anybody that was ever really spoken; 
and that generally the legends and pretty 
stories about great men are inventions. 
So one by one all the old props are giving 
way, and nothing will be left but original 
sin, and the three apples, of Eve, and Ve- 
nus, and Discord, which are so far away 
that we cannot quite reach them. 

Mallett. The ré/e that apples play in 
old myths is very strange; of all fruits 
they would seem to be the least tempting. 

elton. Do you mean to undermine 
all the foundations of our faith? 
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Mallett. Sir —as Dr. Johnson would 
say — would you limit the investigation of 
truth by the legends of history? If so 
(to use another of his brief and piquant 
sentences), you are a fool. 

Belton. 1 know lam. TI have the folly 
still to believe that Homer really existed, 
despite of Professors Wolf and Lachmann 
and their followers. And do you know it 
strikes me as rather odd, that we as late 
as the latter part of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, after the old Greek language has suf- 
fered such change, should still, though for- 
eigners in clime and time, be able to de- 
tect, philologically, discrepancies and con- 
tradictions which did not strike the an- 
cient Greeks themselves in their own fa- 
miliar tongue. Undoubtedly they be- 
lieved Homer to be an actual person, who 
wrote a continuous poem, which was quite 
familiar to them. Whether the founda- 
tion of these poems was legendary and 
traditional or not does not touch the ques- 
tion, any more than the fact that the plays 
of Shakespeare were founded upon tra- 
ditional history and old stories, and even 
on prior compositions, partially in some 
cases imbedded in them, would invalidate 
his claim to their authorship. None the 
less, the Greeks deemed that Homer had 
existed, and had put the story into this 
poetic and rhythmic form, and that is 
what is meant by authorship in every 
poem. Is it not probable that they were 
far better judges of all questions relating 
to language and unity of character, and 
other similar points on which the new the- 
ory is founded than we can possibly be; 
and is it probable that they would have 
been deceived in regard to a poem which 
was so familiar to them, and so constantly 
recited before them, and read by them? 
“Credat Fudeus Apella.” Vastly supe- 
rior, as no doubt we are, to the ancient 
Greeks in our knowledge of their lan- 
guage, poetry, and history, and everything 
else which concerned them, I am fool 
enough to stick to Homer with them, 
rather than to throw him over with the 
learned professors of our day. I prefer 
to be imposed upon with Plato, Pericles, 
Eschylus, Aristotle, and the rest of those 
ignorant boys, rather than to be right with 
the philosophers and critics of to-day. 

Mallett. Your illustration of the case 
by reference to Shakespeare and his plays 
is very unfortunate. Are you not aware 
that Shakespeare himself never wrote any 
of his plays, but only lent his name to 
them to conceal the true author, who was 
Lord Bacon? The poor fellow was weak 
and good-natured. The very epithets 
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given him by his friends of gentle or 
sweet Will, plainly show this; and Bacon 
bought him, or his name, to use as a cloak 
and a shield. It is ridiculous to imagine 
that a fellow like him, born and bred in 
Stratford-on-Avon, and a hanger-on and 
second-rate actor at theatres, could possibly 
ever have written anything like what is as- 
cribed to him. Ben Jonson, indeed, and 
all his contemporaries, were fearfully de- 
ceived; but, then, Ben Jonson was only a 
bricklayer. Greene, too, called him an up- 
start crow, who beautijfied himself with the 
feathers of others; and Greene must have 
known, as he assisted Shakespeare in re- 
writing and readapting parts of some old 
plays — though it is strange that he should 
not have known that Shakespeare did not 
really write the remainder, and should not 
have suspected the real author, Bacon. 
It is very doubtful whether there ever was 
such a person; and if there was, he was 
not the author of the poems and plays as- 
cribed to him. Lord Bacon wrote them. 

Belton. \ had forgotten this. You are 
right. But what a pity! The portrait, 
after all, that forms the frontispiece to the 
plays, does not look like a perfect fool. 
It is not a bad nor a mean forehead, is it ? 
If the person it represents did not do 
something remarkable, one cannot help 
wondering why not, with that great brain, 
and that speaking face. What did Ben 
Jonson mean by these verses of his, say- 
ing that this “was for the gentle Shake- 
speare cut”? Did he mean by gentle, 
silly? when he spoke of his wit, did he 
speak ironically? or did Bacon buy up 
him too, and get him to write this lie? 
Joking apart, I think nothing more mon- 
strous was ever conceived than this the- 
ory. Itis too foolish even to be entitled 
to consideration. 

Mallett. Yet I understand that Judge 
Nathaniel Holmes has lately written a 
long book to uphold this preposterous 
theory. I have not seen it, nor do 
doubt, from what I hear, that he has 
argued the question with skill. But, after 
all, is it not to be put in the category of 
Whately’s historic doubts as to the ex- 
istence of Napoleon ? 

Belton. \t is said that Lord Palmerston 
was a convert to this theory; but I fancy 
it was with him—if the report be true — 
merely through a love of paradox, as it is 
with some others I know, who profess to 
believe init. One of the chief grounds 
for assuming the possibility of such a no- 
tion is drawn from the difficulty of suppos- 
ing any single man could be possessed of 
sufficient genius, knowledge, and culture 
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to be able to produce such works. But 
by supposing these plays to have been 
written by two persons, we simply doubie 
the difficulty. Then there must have 
been two extraordinary geniuses at work 
—one in the dark, and one in the light. 
If we suppose them to have been written 
by Bacon and not Shakespeare, we run into 
still greater difficulties. We must sup- 
pose that, avid of fame as Bacon was, he 
utterly concealed his authorship of works 
immeasurably superior to all his other 
works put together, and which would have 
given him a world-wide fame; that he was 
a great poet, which is contrary to his 
known character, and to all his writings ; 
that he employed a man named Shake- 
speare falsely to assume the authorship, 
which makes Shakespeare a very con- 
temptible personage, contrary to the ex- 
press testimony of all who knew him; that 
the complete manuscripts of the original 
plays which, at Shakespeare’s death, were 
in his possession, and from which they 
were printed by his friends after his death, 
were not written by him —which is pre- 
posterous —or, at least, were.copied by 
him from the original MSS. which were 
destroyed; that Bacon was familiar with 
all the life and scenery of Stratford; that 
not only all Shakespeare’s familiar friends 
—authors and collaborators, actors and 
noblemen — but the whole world — were 
deceived wilfully by both; that this lie 
was acted out through the life of both for 
no plausible reason, and after their death 
continued to be acted for centuries; that 
Bacon was guilty of all the mistakes in 
the plays, such as that Bohemia is a sea- 
port, and many more difficulties and im- 
possibilities. 

Mallett. It is not worth while to argue 
the question. I am surprised that you 
take the trouble; we are in the habit of 
supposing that our ignorance in respect to 
the life of Shakespeare is very exceptional. 
But it is not so at all; we know no more 
about Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Webster, 
Heywood, or any of the other authors of 
his day, of the same social rank and posi- 
tion in life. As to Webster, for instance, 
we do not know when or where he was 
born, how long he lived, or even what 
works he wrote. A few are accredited to 
him, as those wonderful and ghastly plays, 
“ Vittoria Corombona,” “ The Duchess of 
Malfi,”’” and one or two others; but 
whether certain other works in prose were 
written by him or not is quite problemat- 
ical. Our knowledge as to Marlowe is 
equally obscure, and the few facts relating 
to him which are known are by no means 
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clear or sure. The same remarks may be 
made in regard to Peele and Greene, and 
Shakespeare’s associates on the stage, 
Burbage and the rest. We really know 
little or nothing about any of them, more 
than a few questionable facts. It may be 
said with equal truth that Bacon wrote all 
their works as that he wrote Shake- 
speare’s. 

Belton. 1 have no doubt he did; and, 
to use the legal form of question, if not, 
why not? 

Mallett. So, too, what do we know of 
Thomas Heywood, whom Charles Lamb 
calls a sort of prose Shakespeare, beyond 
the few avowals he makes about himself 
in one or two of his prefaces? Outside 
of these confidences we really know next 
to nothing. Yet he was a dramatic author 
of high repute in kis own day, and he tells 
us that he had “an entire hand, or at least 
a main finger, in two hundred and twenty 
plays.” But not only about nine-tenths of 
his plays are lost, but also all the history 
of his life, except some very few facts and 
dates. 

Belton. Only some twenty-three plays 
left out of two hundred and twenty, are 
there not? 

Mallett. 1 will not be sure of the exact 
number of plays we still possess by Hey- 
wood, but it is about this number. 

Belton. How do you account for this ? 

Mallett. He gives us one reason him- 
self in one of his prefaces, I think to 
“The English Traveller,” in which, after a 
covert sneer at Ben Jonson and others, 
who “expose unto the world their volumes 
under the name of works ”—he goes on 
to say that “many of his writings, by 
shifting apd change of companies, have 
been negligently lost; others have been 
retained in the hands of some actors who 
think it against their peculiar profit to 
have them come into print; and a third 
that it was never any great ambition in 
him to be in this kind voluminously read.” 
Whether Shakespeare shared with him 
the last feeling or not, he evidently pur- 
sued the same course in not printing his 
plays. At all events, whether he had this 
feeling or not, an all-sufficient reason for 
his not publishing them is to be found in 
the fact stated b Heywood, that the actors 
were jealous of having them printed as 
detracting from their profit; and we are 
not sure that there may not have been 
many other plays by Shakespeare of 
which we have no record. Thank heaven 
that we have preserved so many ! 

Belton. There seems to have been gross 
carelessness, to say the least, in the pres- 
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ervation of plays at this period. Chettle 
alone, if I remember right, wrote thirty- 
eight plays, and of these only four are 
known ; and the entire plays of almost no 
one of the dramatists of the period are 
preserved. 

Mallett. Is it not enough to make one 
tear one’s hair to think that any of Shake- 
speare’s plays should be lost ? 

Belton. It is indeed. But to go back to 
Bacon. Let us compare for a moment his 
verses with Shakespeare’s. We have ac- 
knowledged verses by him; and since he 
acknowledged these, why be ashamed of 
those which he printed under the pseu- 
donym of Shakespeare? Listen — Bacon 
thus writes verse which he avows as his 
own — 


Domestic cares afflict the husband’s bed 
Or pains his head. 
Those that live single take it for a curse, 
Or do things worse. 
Some would have children, those that have 
them moan 
Or wish them gone. 
What is it then to have or have no wife 
But single thraldom or a double strife ? 


Imagine the man who thought this was 
poetry to have written the songs, sonnets, 
and plays of Shakespeare! One cannot 
help laughing. 

Mallett. My own view is that Shake- 
speare must have written these lines — if 
Bacon wrote his. It was change and 
change about — what one wrote the other 
gave his name to. Can anything be more 
machine-made than they are? Yet they 
are good enough for a poor player, and we 
know that domestic cares dd afflict Shake- 
speare’s bed, and probably pains his head 
— he had such a large one. So it seems 
very clear that he must have written this 
poem. 

Belton. What sort of an actor do you 
suppose Shakespeare was? He is said to 
have taken only the second parts —such 
as that of the king in “ Hamlet,” and even 
to have played old Adam in “As You 
Like It.” 

Mallett. Oh, he took that part out of 
pure good-nature. I have little doubt that 
he was an excellent actor, but too quiet, sim- 
ple, and natural in his acting to please the 
public taste — which demanded loudness, 
bombastic action, declamation, and exag- 
geration. The same characteristics still 
exist on the English stage, and I suppose 
they have always existed. Partridge’s 
opinion of Garrick and his acting repre- 
sents the popular feeling of to-day. He 
was too natural — too “ simple, natural, af- 
fecting,” — anybody might act Hamlet like 
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him. Give me the king for my money, 
says Partridge, or he who could strut and 
declaim and tear a passion to rags. Ham- 
let’s advice to the players shows what 
Shakespeare’s notion of good acting was. 
It was to hold the mirror up. to nature — 
not to rant and strut and scream like the 
town-crier, to split the ears of the ground- 
lings. But the public taste was different. 
They liked what they did not see in life — 
just as the chambermaids and middle 
classes of to-day like novels of high life, 
and ghastly adventures, and sensational 
incidents, and murders. I am sorry to say 
that even among educated persons there 
is a preference in England for exaggerated 
action in tragedy and in comedy. Comedy 
on our stage is but too often turned into 
farce and grimace; tragedy into rant, and 
what is called elocution, God save the 
mark! which means artificial intonation 
and pronunciation, such as no human being 
in his senses would use in daily life. There 
are exceptions, I know, to this, but it is 
characteristic of English acting. I am 
sometimes afraid that the tragic actor will 
burst a blood-vessel in his violence, and I 
am pretty sure the comic actor will de- 
scend to grimace and caricature to geta 
laugh from the pit, and to split the ears of 
the groundlings. It is a satisfaction by 
way of exception to hear such quiet acting 
as that of Mr. Jefferson in “Rip Van 
Winkle ;” and I am glad to see in some 
of the theatres, and among some of the 
actors, a better and simpler taste growing 
up, and at least an effort to render nature. 

Belton. “ Oh, it offends me to the very 
soul to hear a robustious periwigpated fel- 
low tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, 
to split the ears of the groundlings; who, 
for the most part, are capable of nothing 
but inexplicable dumb shows and noise. 1 
would have such a fellow whipped for o’er- 
doing Termagant.” 

Mallett. “1 warrant your honour.” 
One can say nothing more to the purpose 
than Shakespeare in this advice to the act- 
ors. His words are as true to-day as to 
English actors, as they were in his own 
time. 

Belton. 1 am struck with one vicious 
peculiarity of English actors which has 
lately made its appearance, that of pro- 
nouncing English with a French accent 
and inflection. Why pos-si-ble? why 
ag-6-ny ? why 4m-u-sing? and soon. Has 
this been caught from Mr. Fechter? This 
is especially to be observed in the act- 
resses. The actors have less of it. But 
it is not only the accent, but the inflection 
of voice which is false, and imitated ap- 
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parently from the French. Talk with 
these women off the stage, and they speak 
like anybody else—hear them on the 
stage, and one would suppose they were 
foreigners. 

Mallett. We are not natural actors, as 
the Italians are, nor have we the accom- 
plishment and restraint of the French on 
the stage. The reason of this is plain. 
The Italians use great gesticulation and ac- 
tion in daily life. They talk with their 
hands, their shoulders, their bodies, and 
when they are on the stage they only do 
what they are accustomed to do in com- 
mon conversation off the stage. So too 
the French gesticulate freely in expressing 
themselves. But we ordinarily use no 
gesticulation at all; we sit or stand very 
still, without using our hands and arms, 
and the consequence is, that when we are 
on the stage, and are forced to employ 
gesture and action, we are doing something 
which we are not accustomed to, and we do 
it awkwardly and unnaturally. Besides, 
the Anglo-Saxon is always self-conscious, 
and this necessarily begets awkwardness 
and affectation. No person can be natural 
unless he forgets himself. Generally speak- 
ing, we are encumbered with our hands 
and arms, and know not what to do with 
them. The Italians stand and move with 
far greater naturalness, and therefore far 
greater grace. 

elton. Did it ever strike you how char- 
acteristic of each nation is its form of sal- 
utation? The Italians say, “ Come sta?” 
and “ Come va?” — How do you stand? 
and How do you go?— because naturally 
when an Italian is well he stands easily 
and he moves easily. The French say, 
“Comment vous portez-vous ?” — How 
do you carry yourself? — for a Frenchman 
always wishes to make an appearance and 
an impression through his deportment. 
The English, who are essentially an active 
and doing people, engaged in business and 
always at work, say, “ How do you do?” 
while the German, who is generally wander- 
ing in a maze, and whose intellectual 
tendencies are vague and metaphysical, 
asks, “ Wie befinden sie sich ?” — How do 
you find yourself ? 

Mallett. Very characteristic, and partic- 
ularly the last. The wonder is how the 
speculative German ever does find him- 
self. 

Belton. There is another common form 
of speech which has struck me as char- 
acteristic and distinctive of the Latin and 
Catholic nations from the northern and 
Protestant nations. The Latins and Cath- 
olics always say “ Credo” —I believe — 


while the northern nations say “I think;” 
for the simple reason that the former take 
everything on trust and as a matter of be- 
lief, while the latter refer it to their rea- 
son and accept it as a matter of opinion. 
No Italian or Spaniard ever says “ Penso” 
—I think; he believes so—he does not 
think so. He has been accustomed so 
long to having his thinking done for him 
by others, that he only accepts and be- 
lieves. No Englishman ever believes any- 
thing until he has thought it over. 

Mallett. It is acurious fact which never 
occurred to me, but it seems to indicate 
the distinction you have stated. It is also 
singular how little either the Greeks or 
Romans seem to have used the simple 
form of assent as we do our yes, even if 
they had it, which I confess seems to me 
doubtful. ae in Latin, which most near- 
ly approximates to it, is but an adoption 
of the Greek zaz, and has rather the char- 
acter of an oath or absolute affirmation 
than our simple assent, and, besides, was 
rarely used in their writings. Their usual 
form of, assent seems to have been by re- 
affirming the same proposition or state- 
ment. They certainly, if we may judge 
from their writings, had no word in 
common use corresponding to our yes. 
Neither of them could have said of his 
nation, as the Italians do of theirs, “ /7 del 
paese dove si suona il si;” nor could it 
ever have been a joke with foreigners to 
say to them, “Vae” or “ Nai,” as it is to 
many a one now who makes the crowd 
laugh when an Englishman passes, by 
“Yas, yas!” Their “Jta est” is almost 
as bad as the vulgar American “ That’s 
so,” which is a literal translation of it. 

Belton. 1 do not believe they had any 
yes corresponding to ours, They cer- 
tainly had no no, and I cannot under- 
stand how they got on in conversation 
without it. Think of a people who couldn’t 
say “ No” and stumbled over “ Yes” ! 

Mallett. Their conversation could never 
have been, “Yea, yea, and nay, nay”! 
But then they were pagans. You could 
not expect it. 

Belton. 1 wish we had some real speci- 
mens of their conversation. I hope for 
all their sakes they were not always on 
stilts and talking as they do in their books. 
The jokes they heve recorded, and par- 
ticularly Cicero’s, are very flat to us, but 
they seem to have been extremely amused 
with them, which gives me a notion that 
they had very little esprit or humour in 
their talk. 





Mallett. 1 will never believe Antony 
did not know how to talk. Ah! he wasa 
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man after my heart; he is the one of the 
old Romans I should have liked to know. 
I don’t at all wonder that Cleopatra fell 
madly in love with him, nor, for the mat- 
ter of that, that he fell madly in love with 
her. Whatapair! What nights of revel, 
what days of splendour, they must have 
known ! 

Belton. Suppose we could call up out of 
the past any of them we wished to gather 
round our board, and make a night of it, 
whom would you invite? We will invite 
in turn; only let the company be small. 
Counting ourselves as nothing, nine will 
be enough—the number of the Muses. 
You shall begin. First the men —— 

Mallett. My first man, then, shall be 
Antony, with his bull-neck, his rich, curl- 
ing hair, his robust figure, his deep-set 
sparkling eyes, and his brave open look. 

Belton. And mine Shakespeare. I 
need not describe him. The handsomest 
man at the table, whoever comes ; flowing 
and free in spirit and power — the divine 
William. 

Mallett. 1 should have said Shake- 
speare first, but I was thinking of the an- 
cients. Next I shall say Alcibiades, and 
he shall bring his dog, if he chooses. We 
shall get some fun out of him, I fancy. 

Belton. Yes—and no; he might cut 
up rough, as he did sometimes. How- 
ever, let him stand; and now we have 
Greece and Rome represented, let us have 
some one from Italy. Who shall it be? 
Shall it be Boccaccio, Leonardo, Gior- 
gione, Czsar Borgia, Alexander VI., or 
who? Onthe whole, as we are to have 
supper, and be jolly, I fix on Boccaccio. 

Mallett. 1 think you have chosen right. 
In my mind it lay between him and Gior- 
gione. Giorgione was a fine fellow, but 
we will invite him some otherday. As for 
Cesar Borgia and Alexander, I like to be 
sure of my liquors, and that they have not 
been tampered with. No agua Tofana, 
if you please. Well, now, we must have 
some one from France. What do you 
say? I propose Rabelais or Montaigne. 

Belton. Oh, Montaigne of course. Ra- 
belais would not do. Montaigne will be 
perfect for supper; and I know he will 
like to meet Antony. Now, it is my turn. 
I ought to choose a German now; but 
who is there among them one would like 
to see on such an occasion — Goethe ? 

Mallett. Gott bewahr/  WHe would 
play the great man, and preach and prose. 

Belton. Let me see — Lessing, Schiller, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, Uhland; no 
—none of them will do. If we could only 
have Beethoven or Mozart by themselves, 
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and listen—yes; but to supper—no! 
They would all be too heavy and dull. 
There is nobody I can think of but Jean 
Paul, or Heine. 

Mallett. H’m—h’m—Jean Paul. Well, 
if Germany must come in, let it be Jean 
Paul. He had arich sense of humour in 
him, and I think he will do. I wonder 
what Alcibiades will think of him? 

Belton. Are we to come down to this 
century ? 

Mallett. No, by the way, that won’t do. 
Jean Paul can’t come. We shall otherwise 
be obliged to enlarge our table; recollect, 
too, we have not any women as yet. Ger- 
many and America are too near us. We 
must forego both countries, otherwise we 
shall have too many. No; we must not 
come nearer than Montaigne. 

Belton. Well, 1 will name one more 
then — Sir Philip Sidney. 

Mallett. | take off my cap to him— 
only I hope he won’t read his “ Arcadia” 
to us. 

Belton. No fear of that; he is a gentle- 
man every inch of him. 

Mallett. Now for the women. Cleopa- 
tra, of course, first and foremost. Dear 
serpent of old Nile! Shall she sit with 
Antony, or Shakespeare ? 

Belton. Shakespeare. She belongs to 
him; and he shall quote himself to her, 
and tell her that 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 


Next we will have Aspasia. She will tell 
us all about Phidias, and Alcamenes, and 
Pericles (though I don’t care so much 
about him), and Agoracritos, and Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides, and all the rest of 
them,—and tell us how to pronounce 
Greek. 

Mallett. 1 shall now name Poppeza— 
the most beautiful woman in Rome —for 
I want to know all about Nero, and I 
know she is full of esfrz¢ and gaiety. We 
are full now. 

Belton. No, one more; no matter for 
the’ Muses. We must have four women, 
at least. And she shall be Semiramis, the 
splendid. I insist upon her. 

Mallett. So be it. That will do. 
we will have a royal banquet. : 

Belton. No, not a royal banquet; some- 
thing very unlike that, I hope. 

Mallett. We will shut and bar all the 
windows, and make our night a week 
long. 

Belton. Can’t we have Phryne ? —that 
is next to having Venus. 


And 
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Mallett. Yes, we must have Phryne— 
if only to look at her. 

Belton. 1 don’t know how it affects you, 
but I am a little intoxicated at merely 
thinking of these guests of ours. I shall 
beg Phryne to stay and pose for you after- 
wards; and I shall come in and see her, 
and be put into the insane hospital the 
next day. But you are not working. 

Mallett. Good heavens! do you sup- 
pose I can work when I am thinking of 
such a banquet as this? 

Belton. One would think they were but 
old friends of yours. 

Mallett. Ay,so they are; and many a 
delightful hour I have passed with them. 
Jane, and Charles, and Tom, and Nannie 
are not half so real to me. They are as 
real as pictures, which are far more real 
than half the people who walk about the 
earth. 

Belton. 1 wonder what they will think 
of our wines—whether they will like 
champagne, and Johannijsberg, and the 
softest of our old claret. 

Mallett. 1 should think so, unless they 
seem too light after what they were accus- 
tomed to drink in Greece and Rome. 
From the descriptions of their processes 
in making wine, it would evidently not 
have suited our taste. And I fancy they 
preferred very rich and heavy wines, some 
of which were honey-sweet, and some 
thick and almost black—black wine is 
Homer’s epithet. Then their Jassum or 
raisin-wine, made from grapes dried in the 
sun and then plunged into boiling oil, does 
not sound very palatable; nor should we 
fancy wine confectioned and flavoured by 
the mtermixture of sea-water, turpentine, 
resin, gums, spices, and essential oils. 

Belton. That sounds disgusting; but 
there is no accounting for tastes. How- 
ever, “All nature’s difference keeps all 
nature’s peace.” I suppose their best 
wine was the Falernian; the name at least 
sounds as if it must have been good: you 
seem to taste the word. 

Mallett. What do you suppose it was 
like? 

Belton. 1 have not an idea. I only sup- 
pose it must have been good because — 
because —it sounds so, and because all 
the poets speak of it and praise it. That’s 
about my only reason. I feel as the old 
lady did about the word Mesopotamia — 
it is a very comforting word. 

Mallett. 1 suppose it was something 
like the rough wines of southern Italy — 
the vino asciuto of Velletri, for instance 
—only thicker and heavier; or perhaps 
something like rough port. At all events 
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it was austere (austerum is their aye | 
or very dry, and, I daresay, not very ba 
in its pure state. But when they made 
what they call a mu/sum, it must have 
been enough to ruin any stomach. 

Belton. What was the mudsum, and 
how was it made? 

Mallett. In making one kind, they took 
Massic, or Falernian, or some such wine, 
as the basis of the beverage; and to four 
parts of wine they added one of honey 
and various spices, such as nard, cassia, 
myrrh, and pepper. But there was still a 
different kind, which was made of must 
evaporated by heat to half its original 
bulk; and to this honey was added, so as 
to make a thick syrup. 

Belton. Well! At all events they would 
not drink much of such a mixture at a 
time? 

Mallett. No; they would drink it imme- 
diately before eating — on an empty stom- 
ach, to give a whet to their appetites. 

Belton. It would have ruined mine, I 
am sure. No matter —if they liked it, we 
must concoct some mu/sum for them, and 
make it thick and slab; and, since their 
tastes evidently lay in that direction, we 
must get some old crusty port or malaga 
and boil it down with honey, and spice it 
well; only, I shall take care not to drink 
any of it myself. 

Mallett. We must also have couches 
for them to recline upon — chairs will 
never do; and we must look into Petro- 
nius and have everything right from the 
egg to the apple. don’t see precisely 
what we shall do about the slaves, but I 
daresay we can get some from Egypt, or 
paint some Italians in imitation of the real 
thing. As for the music which will be 
necessary, what shall we do? We have 
none of their instruments, and if we had, 
we know not how to play on them —and, 
still worse, we do not even know what 
their music was; as for the gladiators, we 
must give them up. 

Belton. Your mind I see is runnin 
more on your Greek and Roman an 
Assyrian guests than on the others. 
What would Shakespeare do with #u/sum, 
or with gladiators and couches? 

Mallett. Do precisely as the Greeks and 
Romans did. They would not know he 
was not one of them. Antony and Cle- 
opatra would own: him at- once as an old 
friend, their best chronicler and painter, 
to whom they are deeply indebted —and 
Alcibiades, Poppza, a | Aspasia would 
clasp hands with him and swear eternal 
friendship. Never doubt that he would 
not act and talk with the best, and show 
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himself as thoroughly to the manner born 
as any ancient Greek or Roman of them 
all. As for Montaigne, he too has a good 
deal of antique Roman blood in him. Sir 
Philip may be a little out of place, but 
Antony and Alcibiades would own him 
and fraternize with him as a gentleman 
and a soldier, capable of heroic deeds of 
valour and self-denial, ready to sing the 
praises of beauty as well as the best, and 
a thorough Arcadian. 

Belton. What will our Greek and Ro- 
man friends say to our trousers and dress- 
coat and white chokers ? 

Mallett. Say? They will enjoy them as 
the greatest joke that ever was known. 
We shall have inextinguishable laughter 
to begin with and set us going, and if it 
flags I shall shoot out my crush-hat at 
them. * 

Belton. Ah! that will not amuse them 
as much as our Latin pronunciation. If 
that does not set the table in a roar, there 
is no more virtue in man. 

Mallett. Shakespeare shall siag us two 
songs; the first — 


Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne ; 

In thy vats our cares be drowned, 
With thy grapes our heads be crowned. 
Cup us till the world go round, 

Cup us till the world go round; 


and Antony shall remember it, and think 

of Lepidus, and Cesar, and Pompey, and 

Enobarbus, to whom it was sung. And 

then afterwards, for Phryne’s special bene- 

fit, his favourite air of “ Light of Love.” 
Belton. Or— 


Take, oh take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn, 


Mallett. 


But my kisses bring again, 
Bring again ; 

Seals of love, but sealed in vain, 
Sealed in vain. 


Ah! they shall know that we can sing still. 
But will not this evoke the ghost of Prax- 
iteles out of the very grave? Will not the 
fine dust of all that once was that great 
artist thrill in its urn, and quiver at the 
vibrations of that song, sung to her whose 
smile was his heaven — whose eyes were 
truly the break of day that did mislead the 
morn? 

Belton. Ay, let him come and gaze at 
her agiin, and know that love can never 
die. We will give him a place at the 
table, and, when our banquet is over, sur- 
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render her again to him, to float away into 
the past, or wander with him through 
Elysian fields ; and he shall take the song 
back as a gift, for nothing more exquisite 
can we give him. 

Mallett. 1s there any air to this song? 

Belton. Ay; the air of love and passion, 
longing and despair. 

Mallett. 1 mean, has it been set to 
music? 

Belton. Not that I know; but it sings 
itself to every ear that has ever vibrated 
to the touch of feeling. Will you set it to 
music ? 

Mallett. With all my heart and soul; 
and that is the only way fitly to set it. 

Belton. Some one is knocking at your 
door — Phryne, perhaps, come to pose as 
a model. save myself, as the French 


ay. 

Valet Come again when you have 
made all the arrangements for the ban- 
quet — a rivederci. Oh, by the way, don’t 
forget to engage a photographer for the 
occasion; we will have some real spirit 
photographs. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
(continued.) 


THIS removal of the barrier looked like 
mischief, and before the short June night 
had given way to the early dawn, the gar- 
rison was got under arms, and the captains 
of posts warned to be on the alert, 
while Falkland ascended with Yorke to the 
roof to reconnoitre. Mounting the stair- 
case, they advanced to the edge of the 
eastern parapet. The stars were now dis- 
appearing, and the line of park wall could 
just be distinguished here and there in the 
gaps between the trees, as well as the roof 
of Sparrow’s house. : 

“ Everything quiet,” observed Yorke in 
a whisper; “ Pandy is not awake yet, any 
more than our own poor ladies,” glancing 
as he spoke backwards at the recumbent 
figures behind them, with rugs and shawls 
thrown over their dresses, most of them 
still asleep, while one or two, awakened by 
the footsteps, were sitting up leaning on 
their elbows, among these latter one whom 
his quick eye made out to be Olivia, and 
who, disengaging herself from the shawl 
thrown over her dress, was rising and 
coming towards them. 

“See, what is that?” whispered Falk- 
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land, pointing across the park, “are not 
these men? Yes, I can make them out 
distinctly now ; the ground behind the wall 
swarms with them. They mean mischief 
evidently ;” and as he spoke, a number of 
figures in white could be seen in the twi- 
light clambering over the wall and forming 
up on the inside. 

Falkland rushed down the stairs with 
Yorke at his heels, but just as he reached 
the bottom, he turned to the latter, and 
pointing upwards said, “ Just run back and 
tell them all to lie down and keep under 
shelter till this business is over.” 

Yorke ran up again to the roof. The 
top of the staircase was near the edge, and 
coming out of it his attention was irresist- 
ibly caught by the sight which presented it- 
self below. On all sides a swarm of sepoys, 
rushing out from cover, had surrounded 
the building, and halting at about fifty 
paces opened fire upon it. They were 
dressed in white, with small skull-caps 
and bare legs. Some lay downas jf skir- 
mishing on parade, others stood boldly up 
on the lawn, reloading, or takingaim. The 
flashes of fire, bright in the grey twilight, 
seemed almost to encircle the building. And 
coming up the main road from the entrance- 
gate was a strong column with their arms 
at the shoulder, led by a native officer 
waving his sword. 

Yorke stood spell-bound for a moment 
watching the scene, till, becoming sensible 
that some one was standing close behind 
him, he turned round. It was Olivia. A 
light scarf round her shoulders concealed 
the crumpled dress, but her long tresses 
had escaped from their bands and hung 
loosely over her shoulder. 

“Is this to be the end?” she said, hardly 
looking at him, but gazing with dilated 
eye, in which, however, there was no sign 
of fear, at the spectacle below. “What 
can we women do to help?” 

“Nothing,” he returned, “except to 
keep out of fire. You really must,” he 
continued, in a pleading voice, for they had 
been observed on the roof, and the bullets 
began to whizz past them; and then seeing 
that she stood as if spell-bound, he sud- 
denly seized her hands in his, and pressing 
her palms back on the wrists forced her to 
the ground. This was done in an instant. 
“T am only obeying orders,” he said smil- 
ing, as he rose up and let go her hands; 
“keep like this, quite flat, and you will be 
safe.” Then turning to the others, who 
were now, some sitting, some standing, be- 
wildered, he cried, “ Down, all of you, flat 
on your backs!” and then rushed down 


the portico were the shouts an 
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Hurried though he was, the young man 
could not help Saher struck by the con- 
trast between the scene within and that 
which he had just seen without; the crowd 
of sepoys pressing round the building, and 
the blaze of fire as seen in the cool morn- 
ing air, the dark barricaded portico below, 
with the handful of grimy-looking defend- 
ers in the sweltering heat, some firing 
through the loopholes, the rest standing in 
reserve on the steps, ready for what might 
happen. But there was not much time for 
deliberation. The attacking column, some 
hundreds in number, was already upon 
them, spreading round the portico; and 
the foremost, seizing the protruding mus- 
kets with their hands turned the aim away, 
and, pressed on by those behind, pushed 
against the frail wall which blocked up the 
two carriage-entrances and the spaces be- 
tween the pillars, and tried to turn it over, 
pulling down the sandbags at the top at 
the same time and throwing them inwards, 
the dust from which, as they fell to the 
ground, mingled with the smoke to obscure 
the scene.. There was no firing just at 
this moment. The defenders of the por- 
tico, having already discharged their mus- 
kets, had not time to load. The sepoys in 
the rear could not fire in that direction for 
their comrades in front. For a few sec- 
onds, although the fusilade was kept up all 
round, the only sounds immediately about 
oaths 
of the rebel party, freely given back by 
the sepoys within, their scuffing as they 
pressed against the rampart, and the 
stamping of the frightened horses trying 
to preak loose from their tethers. Not ing 
could be seen by either side of the other; 
the sandbag rampart protected the assail- 
ants as well as the defenders. 

Presently a hand protruded over the 
wall, clutching it by the top as if some one 
were going to spring over. A sword 
gleamed in the air, and came down swiftly 
on the exposed wrist, and the armless hand 
dropped lightly down inside the wall. It 
was Ameer Khan who had struck the 
blow, springing forward from the side of 
his master on the steps. : 

Just then a piece of the upper part of 
the wall came down, a portion three feet 
in width, at the east side of the portico. 
Behind it stood one of the seventeen faith- 
ful sepoys, a stalwart young fellow, who 
brandished his musket by the barrel, ready 
to strike the first man who should enter 
through the gap. There was irresolution 
among the assailants closest to him, but a 
man from behind called out to them to step 
aside, and firing his musket the sepoy feil. 
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The next moment the rebel leader jumped 
through the gap, making a furious cut at 
Braddon, who stood nearest. But the 
latter parried, and instantly running him 
through the body, the tall fellow threw up 
his arms, and Braddon with difficulty ex- 
tricated his sword as the man fell face 
foremost on the body of the prostrate 
sepoy. 

“Hand me a musket, quick!” cried 
Braddon, stepping into the gap. “And 
me!” cried Yorke, taking his place be- 
side him. There was just room for the 
two where. the rampart had given way, 
leaving them exposed down to their knees. 
On the other side was a crowd of the 
enemy, almost close enough to touch, but 
too crowded to fire or fight. Behind 
Braddon and Yorke were now some half- 
dozen men whom Falkland, surveying the 
situation from the steps, had sent forward 
on the spur of the moment to load and 

ass their muskets. The rest of the de- 
enders of the portico were distributed 
around the wall, some therefore having 
their backs to the critical point; while the 
remainder of the reserve, standing on the 
steps by Falkland’s side, were firing over 
the heads of the defenders into the crowd 
beyond as fast as they could load. 

Arush, and surely the frail defence must 
have given way; but the crowd without 
swayed to and fro irresolute, while the two 
officers, levelling the muskets handed to 
them, shot the two men nearest, who fell 
dead under the wall. There was a short 
pause, and they fired again, and again two 
men fell. still the crowd held on, press- 
ing, struggling, and the men behind shout- 
ing orders to each other and to those in 
front, which no one obeyed. Again there 
was a pause in the duel, while Yorke, 
facing the enemy, waited for another mus- 
ket, and he felt for the moment as if any 
one of them might seize him by the collar 
and drag him out, and one fellow, imi- 
tating his tactics, raised a loaded piece 
and levelled it in his face. He can’t miss 
me at that distance, thought the young 
man; and a grim sense of the absurdity 
of the situation came over him, as_ he 
stood waiting to receive the shot, and the 
flash of fire seemed almost to scorch his 
face; but the bullet whizzed past harm- 
* lessly: and the next moment Yorke, feel- 
ing a musket put into his hand, returned 
the fire with better effect, and his oppo- 
nent fell at his feet. 

All this takes longer to tell than it did 
to happen. Threc times the two officers 
fired, and six bodies lay before them just 
outside the gap; others feli from the shots 
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of the defenders on the steps. A back- 
ward movement took place among the 
crowd; some began to move towards the 
rear, the men in rear of the column began 
to stream off in increasing numbers, and 
soon the whole column was running down 
the road in flight for shelter, an ex- 
ample followed at once by the skirmishers 
round the building. A few men still 
showed front, here and there, remaining 
as solitary units where just before the 
ground had been crowded with white 
figures, retiring slowly and facing about to 
deliver their fire. But they gradually dis- 
appeared, and in afew minutes the park 
was again deserted, save by the bodies of 
the slain which lay strewn about the 
ground. Then the victors in the portico 
raised a shout of triumph, echoed from 
other parts of the buildings; and then, 
panting for breath, looked at each other 
in silence, feeling for the moment all the 
exhaustion which follows great vital 
efforts. 

Falkland, assured that the attack would 
not be immediately renewed, sent Ameer 
Khan to the roof to fetch the ladies down, 
and hastened with Yorke round the build- 
ing to see how the rest of the garrison 
had fared. The attack had been simul- 
taneous on all sides; but the assailants, 
for the most part, had done no more than 
advance out of cover to within a few yards 
of the building, and open fire against the 
loopholes, exposing themselves freely with- 
out doing any damage in return. A rush 
had, however, been made at the trench 
leading to the bath-house, and a bold at- 
tempt made to enter both buildings from 
it. The south door leading from the bil- 
liard-room had fortunately been fastened, 
and a dead sepoy lay in the south veranda, 
shot while trying to force it open, and 
Falkland had to step over the bodies of 
three more lying inthe trench. The bath- 
house presented a solid wall, loopholed, 
to the enemy, against which no impres- 
sion could be made; but the arch leading 
from the trench, which formed the en- 
trance to the building, had not been filled 
up, but was guarded by a sandbag traverse 
about two feet in rear of the opening. 
Here some of the bolder assailants had 
tried to force their way, and the leader 
had been shot on the steps after cutting 
down young Raugh, who stood defending 
the entrance. The south archway was 
also an open one, and here a simicircular 
parapet had been constructed to enclose 
the well; and in guarding a loophole at 
this point, M‘Intyre had been hit while in 
the act of firing himself, by a bullet which 
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shattered his left arm above and below 
the elbow. 

“Poor little Johnny,” said Spragge, 
who was supporting him, and trying to 
stanch the blood which streamed down 
from the sabre-cut in his shoulder, “they 
might have hit one of their own size. But, 
by Jove, sir!” he continued, addressing 
Falkland, who had stopped at sight of the 
wounded lad, “it was Johnny who saved 
us. There was sucha row by the well, 
we were all looking that way; and if he 
had not kept the doorway for a bit, they 
would have taken us in rear, I do be- 
lieve; but I don’t think there is much 
harm done — is there, Johnny, my man?” 
Nor did the wound appear so bad as that 
of M‘Intyre, who, however, stood coolly, 
without wincing, while some of the party 
were making a sling out of a towel to sup- 
port the shattered arm. 

Maxwell was summoned to the scene, 
and recommended that the wounded of- 
ficers should be brought over to the 
main building at once. Thither M‘Intyre 
walked without assistance, and Raugh, 
who felt faint, supported by Yorke; but 
the rebels had so far recovered themselves 
as to open fire sharply from Sparrow’s 
house as the party passed along the 
trench, with no further effect, however, 
than to send a bullet through the top of 
Yorke’s helmet. It had been arranged 
beforehand between Maxwell and Falk- 
land that the soutli-east room should be 
used, if necessary, for a hospital ; and the 
two wounded officers were at once put to 
bed there, and their wounds dressed by 
the surgeons. M‘Intyre’s injuries were 
very severe, although Maxwell hoped to 
save the arm; Raugh’s wound was a 
clean though deep sabre-cut, which Max- 
well pronounced would soon heal up. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


MEANWHILE there was plenty of ex- 
citement in the other parts of the building, 
as the event of the morning was dis- 
cussed, especially in the dining-room, 
where the reserve were now assembled, 
drinking their tea. “ Let no one say that 
Pandy cannot fight,” said Braddon, who, 
having been hit slightly by the graze of a 
bullet, was returning to his post after hav- 
ing had the wound dressed; “it is lucky 
that all had not the pluck some of them 
showed.” 

“He is a strange mixture of courage 
and cowardice,” said Falkland, who was 
making his report to the brigadier: “noth- 
ing could have been better than the style 
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of that fellow you disposed of, Braddon, 
but he was not supported.” 

“That was one of our corporals,” said 
Major Dumble ; “I have just been having 
a look at the bodies. It was the reserve 
that did the business; it’s always the re- 
serve, you know, that has the hardest 
work; you people behind the wall were 
all right, you know; we on the steps 
were quite exposed — weren’t we, colonel ? 
Thrice I fired, and each time laid my man 
low; I can show you which they were, 
brigadier, if you could manage to come 
out and have a look.” And Dumble, who 
had up to this time been very subdued, 
had now put on quite a mild swagger, and 
seemed on good terms with himself again, 
as he drank his tea, holding his musket 
over his left shoulder the while, and look- 
ing round to the company for approbation. 
“Thank ye, Dumble, but I was out there 
all the time,” said the brigadier, “and saw 
it all;” and indeed the old gentleman had 
hobbled to the top of the portico steps at 
the first noise, and had witnessed the at- 
tack from that point, and now, returned to 
his couch, was listening to Falkland’s re- 
port of what was going to be done to re- 
store the defences, and nodding his head 
from time to time to express approval. 

But by degrees the excitement of the 
morning passed away, and as soon as the 
broken parapet had been restored, and the 
dead bodies of the enemy thrust outside 
it, those who were at liberty lay down to 
rest, while the others stood listlessly at 
their posts, undisturbed by any sound, for 
the enemy’s fire had now stopped alto- 
gether. Falkland, too, having seen all 
done that was necessary, had lain down 
in the dining-room, and was fast asleep. 
But the ladies had now for the first time 
an occupation in nursing the wounded, 
especially in fanning them with the hand- 
punkah, if only to keep off the flies with 
which the building swarmed; and had 
formed themselves into watches for carry- 
ing on the duty continuously. 

“ Hollo, Arty! is that you?” said little 
Raugh, his body covered with a sheet, his 
shoulder and right arm bandaged up, turn- 
ing his eyes, without moving his head, 
towards his brother subaltern as the latter 
entered the sick-room about mid-day, where 
Mrs. Falkland sat by his bed plying the 
fan, while Mrs. Hodder was performing a 
similar office for poor M‘Intyre, —“I am 
as jolly as possible; don’t you wish you 
were me?” The boy meant it asa joke, 
and without any allusion to the young 
man’s feelings; but Yorke could not help 
blushing, and Olivia looked confused. 
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‘Of course,” continued the patient, “I 
don’t mean to say I am not sorry the oth- 
er fellow should have to take my turn of 
duty; but it is very jolly lying here to be 
petted, and having a regular bed and 


sheets, and all that sort of thing. Oh, 
Mrs. Falkland, I do think you are an 
angel!” and the lad put out his hand to 


convey hers to his lips. “Now, Mr. 
Raugh,” said his nurse, laughing, “pray 
be steady, and don’t move your head. The 
doctor has ordered him to keep perfectly 
still,” she said to Yorke, by way of expla- 
nation, “so that the wound may heal by 
first intention.” 

As for Mrs. Polwheedle, without taking 
any regular watch — for, as she observed, 
there were enough without her, and some 
one must superintend matters generally — 
she was in and out of the sick-room at all 
times ; and when she joined the party in 
the dining-room for the midday meal, clad 
in an old wrapper, her appearance would 
have qualified her for immediate appoint- 
ment as monthly nurse to any institution; 
and she gave her instructions very fully 
to the other ladies as to what they were 
to do. “Kitty, my dear,” she said to 
Miss Peart, as that young lady took her 
place at the table, “suppose you take a 
little of that curry to young Raugh —he 
might fancy it; and take him my half- 
bottle of beer too—Iam sure it can’t do 
him any harm. As for M‘Intyre, poor fel- 
low, the lower he lives just now the better. 
Now, Polwheedle, don’t fidget so, my good 
man, but just lie down quietly, and try if 
you can’t manage a bit of something.” 

Grumbull, too, had risen to the occa- 
sion. His share in the surgery business 
had consisted principally in looking on 
while his senior, Maxwell, examined and 
dressed the wounds; but in virtue of his 
office he now walked about with his shirt- 
sleeves rolled up above his elbows, and 
was very solemn and mysterious. 

The garrison had now time to recollect 
that it was Sunday, and at Mr. Hodder’s 
suggestion, all who could be spared from 
their posts assembled in the drawing-room 
during the forenoon for divine service. 
The ceremony was a brief one. The littie 
party stood in a semicircle, Mr. Hodder, 
arrayed in black alpaca, alone of the men 
laying aside his weapon for the time, 
while he read the fifty-ninth Psalm, and 
then, after offering an extempore prayer, 
gave them a short address by way of ser- 
mon. “These were times,” said the 
preacher, “when Christians must feel 
drawn together ina special degree. Let 
brotherly love abound. They must dis- 
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cern the work of the Lord in this ordering 
of chastisement for their faults, vile and 
unworthy creatures that they were, by the 
hands of their enemies, who were now 
seeking like raging lions to devour them ; 
but the saving hand of Provideyce, which 
had been stretched out to guard them so 
far, might be trusted to shield in all the 
dangers stilltocome. Though they walked 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
they need fear no evil. Above all, let 
brotherly love abound, not only among 
themselves, but extending to the poor mis- 
guided heathen who were now drawn up 
together against them. If they were to 
return anger for anger, and cruel scorn for 
cruel deeds, wherein would the Christian 
be better than the contemned Hindu or 
Mussulman? Let them act and think 
as Christians, although maintaining their 
cause to the last with the sword of Gideon 
and David.” Mr. Hodder spoke through 
his nose, but with both fluency and ear- 
nestness ; and never was a congregation 
more devout than the little party of be- 
leaguered worshippers. ‘“ Now Ict us con- 
clude with a hymn,” said Mr. Hodder; “ if 
any lady will oblige us by playing the sym- 
phony, I guess I can lead off the melody 
right away. Mrs. Falkland, ma’am, per- 
haps you will preside at the piano.” A 
strange and unexpected sound truly, aris- 
ing from the motley band in the stifling 
noonday heat —a song of fervour if not 
melodious, startling the other defenders 
at their different posts, and some faint 
echoes of which may have reached to the 
besiegers, to remind them that it was the 
Feringhee’s sacred day. 

Mr. Hodder was popular in the garri- 
son for his unselfish ways and good spirits, 
but his theology did not jump with the 
general feeling. 

“Your sermon seems to have been 
more eloquent than logical, from the ac- 
count I get of it,” said Braddon, when Mr. 
Hodder returned to his post in the por- 
tico. “If your sentiments are right, there 
is nothing for it but to pull down the bar- 
ricade and let the enemy come in and 
make an end of us.” 

“Not at all, sir,’ rejoined the other; 
“our mission in this country is to evan- 
gelize these benighted heathen, and I ex- 
pect we can’t do that noways if we are 
all to be cut off out of the land. No, sir, 
we must put them down first, and im 
prove them afterwards. Samuel was a 
very proper man, I guess, and he hewed 
Agag in pieces before the altar because it 
was his duty. A man’s duty ain’t always 
what comes sweetest. If these poor mis- 
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guided creatures come to attack us, I’ll 
shoot at them straight, and I’ll go on 
shooting till they stop coming; but | don’t 
bear any malice, and when it’s over Ill be 
right pleased to go and live among them 
again.” 


This, the third day of the siege, wore 
on in perfect quiet; the enemy were evi- 
dently discomfited by their failure, and 
desisted for the present from any further 
molestation. But a grave difficulty now 
presented itself, the disposal of the un- 
buried dead. A sickening smell had per- 
vaded the building in the afternoon, the 
cause of which was known only to the few 
initiated —the burning of the corpse of 
the faithful sepoy, whose funeral pyre, 
lighted in the veranda, formed a heavy 
drain on the limited supply of firewood 
available. But the corpses of the enemy 
could not be got rid of in this way, and 
more than thirty of these could be counted, 
some close to the building, others in vari- 
ous parts of the grounds. Two of the 
bodies were of men not dead, as could be 
seen by an occasional movement of the 
limbs, and the ‘younger men, when they 
perceived it, were for leaving them to per- 
ish slowly. “Serve them right,” ob- 
served Egan, when somebody suggested 
that he should send a bullet to finish the 
work, “dying straight off is too good 
for them;” but Falkland, when the mat- 
ter was reported to him, ordered that they 
should be fired at, and after a couple of 
shots all movement ceased. On this fir- 
ing taking place, which happened about 
midday, there was a ~~ show of heads 
from behind the wall and in Sparrow’s 
house, showing that the blockade was still 
maintained in force; but it was not re- 
plied to. 

A notice in Hindustani was now written 
with a burnt stick on a table-cloth, to the 
effect that the enemy might carry off their 
dead without molestation, and hung over 
the side of the building from the roof, but 
no answer was made to it. 

“TI suspect they mean to poison us 
out,” said Braddon to Falkland, as they 
surveyed the position from the roof. 

“That would hardly be like Hindus,” 
replied the colonel; “no, I suspect they 
think we mean to lay a trap for them. It 
is a pretty commentary on the sort of 
confidence in our good faith we have suc- 
ceeded in inspiring our sepoys with.” 

Something, however, must needs be 
done. The corpses, under the burning 
sun, had already swelled up into bloated 
misshapen masses, and a swarm of crows 
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had settled down to their loathsome feast, 
joined in the afternoon by the more cau- 
tious vultures, some of which had already 
alighted on the ground, while others, in 
ever-increasing numbers, circled in the air 
above. 

“Young Yorke is a befter engineer 
than I am,” said Falkland, again discuss- 
ing the situation with Braddon later in 
the day. “We ought to have occupied 
Sparrow’s house in the beginning, and we 
shall have to do so now, coute gui coute.” 

“Won’t it be rather a weakening of our 
strength, sir? We should have to leave a 
dozen men there at least, and we are none 
too many here as it is.” 

“So I objected, when Yorke proposed 
it, but the place is a regular thorn in our 
side. By occupying that house, you see, 
and knocking some loopholes through the 
wall in the other side, we should be able 
to command the park wall right and left, 
— take it regularly in flank, for the house 
projects beyond the line of the wall. In 
fact the whole of one side of this building 
would be set free, and it is only on this 
side that we need fear anything from 
them. But that is not my chief reason,” 
continued Falkland; “ we absolutely must 
get rid of these carcasses. Now there is 
a well over yonder, just by the wall, which 
we should get access to by taking the 
house, and we could throw the bodies into 
it and cover them with earth. The thing 
must be done to-night, too, or we shall be 
all poisoned to-morrow. The air down 
below is bad enough already as it is.” 

Thus was the plan settled. It was kept 
as quiet as possible; and the brigadier, 
who hobbled after Falkland into a side- 
room to discuss the details of the enter- 
prise, was enjoined not to let his wife or 
the ladies know of the matter. Falkland 
determined to make the venture at mid- 
night, by which time the occupants of 
Sparrow’s house would probably be asleep, 
and, from what Yorke had seen the night 
before, keeping no guard; this would ad- 
mit of intrenching the place before dawn. 

At midnight, accordingly, a party of six 
climbed through a gap made in the portico 
breastwork, — Falkland, Yorke, Braywell, 
Sparrow, an officer of the 80th, and the 
jemadar, — and ranging themselves in line 
at two paces’ distance from each other, 
made a rush swiftly but silently across 
the lawn. At the same moment, another 
party of six, led by Major Passey, rose 
out of the covered way and made for the 
same point. Braddon had remonstrated 
privately with Falkland at being left out of 
the business, but the latter said that it was 
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necessary to leave some one besides wom- 
en in the castle, in case the party should 
come to grief; and when Braddon urged 
that in such case the commandant would 
be the man most wanted, Falkland re- 
joined, smiling, that he was only second in 
command, and that it was the recognized 
duty of seconds in command to lead as- 
saults and do work of that sort. Sparrow 
had been told off for the party, because 
his knowledge of his own house might 
prove useful. “Oh, of course,” said he, 
when he was told what was going to hap- 
pen; “by all means. I shall be most 
happy to do my best.” But his counte- 
nance did not harmonize with the satisfac- 
tion he expressed ; and presently he said, 
“ Of course the objection has occurred to 
you, sir, that both the commissioner and 
his assistant will be absent from the build- 
ing at the same time. However, no doubt 
you have good reason for the arrangement, 
although it seems peculiar.” 

“Sparrow wants to command the party 
himself, I do believe,” said Braddon, sar- 
castically. 

“TI think your objection is a good one, 
Sparrow,” said his chief after a pause; 
“you shall stay and represent the civil ele- 
ment here. You are too hard on him, 
Braddon,” he continued, after the little 
council of war was over, and the two were 
alone; “it is not a man’s own fault if his 
nerves are not strung up to the right 
pitch.” But Sparrow, after spending a 
miserable hour thinking over the -matter, 
with Braddon’s sarcasm stinging in his 
ears, and tormented by the recollection of 
the smiles of the others, came afterwards 
to Falkland, and obtained his consent to 
be allowed to go. 

As the two little parties rushed out from 
the opposite ends of the building on their 
errand of battle, the men left on guard on 
the east side of the building climbed up 
and leaned over the parapet, breathlessly 
peering into the darkness for signs of the 
issue of the enterprise. The ladies, mean- 
while, except such as were on duty in the 
sick-room, were asleep on the roof, un- 
conscious of what was going to happen. 
The stormers, armed with muskets and 
fixed bayonets, moved down quick and 
silent on the point of attack. It was as 
Yorke’s account had led Falkland to ex- 
pect; the occupants of the building were 
fast asleep, without guard or sentries, and 
as the two parties turned the breastwork 
at the two ends, they came at once on 
some men lying in front of the veranda 
steps, and driving their bayonets into their 
unresisting bodies, pushed on to the ve- 
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randa, killing or wounding at each step. 
But now there was an alarm, and a scuffle, 
with figures springing up in the darkness, 
and the flashes of firearms as the startled 
garrison snatched up their muskets. The 
alarm once given, the stormers now fired 
in their turn their muskets and the few 
revolvers they had with them, and then, 
pressing forward, plied the bayonet again. 
For a brief space the grim conflict lasted, 
some twoscore of men crowded into a few 
feet, lighted up for the moment by the 
flashes of fire which seemed to scorch 
their faces, and made the succeeding dark- 
ness still blacker. The firearms once dis- 
charged, there was no time to load again, 
and the silence was only broken by here 
and there an oath or a cry, and the dull 
thud of blows and bodies falling heavy on 
the pavement. But the struggle was not 
for long: on the one side were numbers, 
but of men surprised out of sleep, without 
their bayonets, and not knowing who were 
before them; on the other a band of de- 
termined men, working together with a 
purpose carefully planned. For a little 
while the occupants of the post, after fir- 
ing off such weapons as they could snatch 
up, stood huddled together irresolute 
against the back of the veranda, struggling 
feebly against the thrusts made at them; 
then the survivors made their escape into 
the rooms of the house at the back, and so 
over the wall into the road, the stormers 
groping their way through the dark house 
after them, and striking down such of the 
hindmost as they could overtake. 

“Ts that you, Yorke?” whispered Falk- 
land to a figure beside him, brought up 
like himself in the pursuit by the park 
wall outside the back of the house; “ pass 
the word to form up here; we must see if 
our numbers are allright. And you, Egan? 
Well done! you are always to the front. 
Run back and tell Braddon to send the 
reinforcement at once.” 

On this spot the muster took place; 
Braywell and Sparrow were missing; the 
other ten were unhurt. Leaving Passey 
and his squad to line the walk, Falkland 
returned with the others to the house to 
examine it, the lantern which the jemadar 
had brought slung over his shoulder being 
now lighted. In each room were one or 
two bodies, but the greatest carnage had 
been in the veranda, the floor of which was 
covered with dead and wounded. Lying 
across the body of a sepoy was Braywell, 
his brains shattered by a musket-shot fired 
close to his head. 

“Despatch the wounded,” said Falk- 
land, “and drag the bodies outside. But 
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where can Sparrow be?” “Here,” said a 
voice,— and he came limping up towards 
them. “I am afraid I have not been of 
much use, for I got this ball through my 
ankle before I got up.” And the jemadar 
carried him off on his back to the big 
house. 

But the first person to relieve the garri- 
son of their suspense was Egan, who was 
seen by the lookers-on—the guards be- 
low, the ladies awakened by the firing 
peering down from the roof — coming out 
of the darkness, just as, the noise having 
ceased, they were able to conclude that 
the post had been won. The thing was 
done in splendid style, he told Braddon as 
he came up to the portico, with no loss, he 
believed. The colonel wanted six hands 
more and the crowbars and ropes. And 
the reinforcement, which was waiting for 
the orders, hurried across, 

There remained four hours of darkness 
in which to strengthen the post for de- 
fence, and to execute the loathsome task 
which had rendered the capture of it nec- 
essary. Loopholes were knocked through 
the back walls of the house at such a 
height as to be capable of use by standing 
on the tables which were placed against 
the walls ; the sandbags on the roof were 
turned round from the west to the east, so 
as to form a parapet towards the road: 
and the rampart in front of the inner or 
west veranda was extended at an angle, 
and connected at each end with the house, 
so as to secure the garrison from surprise ; 
and for the rest of the night the work of 
defence went on briskly, more lanterns be- 
ing brought over to light up the interior. 
But the other work to be done was the 
more laborious; the bodies of the enemy 
slain in the morning had to be dragged to 
the well near Sparrow’s house from all parts 
of the grounds, and it could not have been 
completed but for the help of the sepoys 
of the garrison. Falkland had not y 
tailed any of them for this duty lest caste 
feeling might render them unwilling to 
obey; but the corporal came to Braddon 
and asked why they were not called on to 
help; the sahibs could not do it all alone, 
and could they not be trusted outside the 
building ? So half of them were sent out, 
and the aid was not at all too much. The 
castle was almost denuded of defenders 
during the night, but the enemy were too 
much cowed to venture on attacking it, al- 
though keeping up a desultory but innocu- 
ous fire all night in the direction of the 
noises they heard, as the different work- 
ing parties were distributed to collect the 
dead. “This is just like the fellows in 
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the picture clearing the arena for a fresh 
set-to,” observed Spragge to Yorke as they 
were engaged in dragging one of the bodies 
by arope to the well; “but it is rather 
hard lines that we should be made to do 
the slavey, as well as the ave imperator 
morituri dodge. Who could have thought 
that an ensign in the Honourable East 
India —— service would ever be 
called on to fight his own men one minute, 
and work as a scavenger the next?” 

All through the night the loathsome 
task went on, the enemy firing constantly, 
although not venturing within the park 
wall, while Mr. Hodder and one of the na- 
tive orderlies dug a shallow grave for poor 
Braywell’s body; and, by morning, only a 
patch of dried blood here and there on the 
parched-up surface of the park, to which 
the early crows resorted in little flocks, as 
it discussing their disappointment at be- 
ing balked of their expected feast, beto- 
kened the slaughter of the previous day. 
There still remained, however, to clean 
the blood-stained floors of the Lodge, 
which looked after the slaughter of the 
night a veritable charnel-house. The 
rebels had destroyed some of the furni- 
ture, and smashed the glasses of the pic- 
tures hanging on the walls, and a stray 
bullet had enlarged the nose of a lovelorn 
swain prominent in one of the engravings ; 
but the damsels whose faces had satisfied 
Captain Sparrow’s esthetic taste, still 
looked down on the company with simper- 
ing smiles, in horridly grotesque contrast 
to the blood-stained floor below. Jars of 
water and brooms were now sent for from 
the big house, to make, with earth-sprin- 
kling, the place habitable for the picket to 
be stationed there, of which Passey, who 
had shown conduct and coolness through- 
out the defence, was placed in command. 
Lastly, drinking-water and rations for the 
day were sent across, for men must eat, 
even though their feet be damp with rebel 
gore. 

The advantage of this occupation of the 
Lodge was at once apparent as daylight 
broke. The back of this house, as has 
already been mentioned, projected beyond 
the line of the park wall, which the loop- 
holes constructed during the night com- 
pletely commanded; so that when daylight 
permitted fire to be opened from them, a 
shot or two sufficed to clear the wall, and 
the men who were lining it retired, some 
towards the court-house, and others to 
the village which bordered the other side 
of the broad road opposite the Lodge. 
The effect of this retreat was to relieve 
the east side of the residency completely 
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from fire. The intervening ground was 
still commanded by the sharpshooters 
behind the north and south walls; but 
they were too far off for accurate fire. At 
first the passers to and fro, bearing water 
and provisions to the picket, were dis- 
posed to run across the park by way of 
shortening the ordeal of stray bullets sa- 
luting them; but the example of Falkland 
strolling leisurely back to the residency 
after his night’s work, with his eyes on 
the ground and hands behind him, was 
soon taken up by the others; and the 
enemy, seeing that it was disregarded, 
gradually slackened their fire. 


“Well, my love,” said Falkland to his 
wife, as she met him in the entrance hall, 
“bearing up as bravely as ever, I see,” 
and he held her two hands at arm’s length, 
and looked her fondly in the face. “There 
is one person at any rate on whom the 
siege makes noimpression. No, my dear,” 
he said, as she made a gesture of moving 
towards him, “I am not fit to be kissed; 
I feel like a dirty butcher, and look the 
part thoroughly, I am sure.” 

“Dear Robert, how can you talk like 
that?” replied Olivia, as breaking down 
his guard, she imprinted a gentle kiss on 
his grimy face. “But, oh! Robert, I 
don’t want to seem like a coward; but 
must you be always leading the way into 
all the risks ?” 

“Somebody must do what has to be 
done, I suppose, my child,” he said, 
gently; “we can’t all be stopping behind 
and telling the rest to go on.” 

“ But the brigadier says that, as second 
in command, it is quite contrary to etiquette 
for you to be heading a storming-party.” 

“The brigadier is an old wo — is quite 
wrong ; but, after all, the risk was quite 
trifling: the work last night was more 
disagreeable than dangerous. But will 
you see, my love, if the commissariat can 
manage some tea for us, while I try to get 
rid of some of this dirt? How have the 
wounded been getting on during the 
night?” 

“ Pretty well, I think; I have just come 
from them; but Mr. M‘Intyre is very rest- 
less with pain, poor fellow, though he has 
no fever, and Dr. Maxwell says Captain 
Sparrow’s wound is not dangerous. 
Johnny is quite in spirits at the news of 
your success, but saying it is a shame he 
is not allowed to get up and help.” 

To Yorke, who, following the colonel, 
and standing in the doorway just behind 
them, had witnessed the meeting, this 
little scene had caused a qualm of pain. 
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Somehow during the siege he had come to 
regard Olivia, not so much as Falkland’s 
wife, as a sort of angelic being, separate 
from everybody else, whose very presence 
rendered danger or defeat impossible. 
There had so far been nothing of wifely 
ministrations to witness. Falkland him- 
self had been too busy and preoccupied 
to pay ~~ attention to her, never resting 
save to take an occasional nap in the pub- 
lic room, on a sofa or on the floor; while, 
as Olivia came before him, sometimes to 
bring him his rough meal when on watch, 
with the warm sisterly greeting she always 
accorded him, stopping perhaps for a few 
minutes to tell him the little stock of news 
collected in the public rooms, she seemed 
to be the Miss Cunningham of former 
days come back again. Or when he 
caught glimpses of her in the sick-room, 
she appeared like a sister of mercy, re- 
moved from all association of love and 
passion. But now the stern fact came 
home to him again, and, weary with labour 
and want of sleep, and under the influence 
of the reaction of the night’s se stan 
he turned aside without coming forwar 
to greet her as usual, and took his way to 
the men’s dressing-room downspirited and 
sad at heart. 


“Poor Braywell,” said one of the por- 
tico guard, as they were discussing the 
action of the night, “he had the makings 
of a good soldier; his turn has come 
quickly, but a soldier could not wish for a 
better end than his has been.” 

“ Aye,” said Braddon, “and how the 
poor fellow would have enjoyed describ- 
ing it to us, if he had been here to do so.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
TORQUATO TASSO: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


PART I. 


** For I have battled with mine agony, 
And made me wings wherewith to overfly 
The narrow circus of my dungeon wall, 
And freed the Holy Sepulchre from thrall, 
And revell’d among men and things divine, 
And poured my spirit over Palestine, 
In honour of the sacred war for Him, 
The Gop who was on earth and is in heaven; 
For He hath strengthen’d me in heart and limb. 
That through this sufferance I might be forgiven, 
I have employed my penance to record 
How Salem’s shrine was won and how adored.” 
Byron, Lament of Tasso. 


Ir is a painful reflection that it is almost 
always a melancholy task to chronicle the 
lives of the poets. They seem inso many 
cases, either from outward circumstances 
or from physical infirmities, to have been 
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selected as the especial victims of “for- 
tune’s freaks unkind.” 

The prince of poets — the “ signor dell 
altissimo canto, che sovra gli altri com’ 
aqguila vola” * — affords us the first proof 
of this melancholy truth; and, unhappily, 
many more examples might be found in the 
lives of those who followed most closely 
in his path to fame. 

But perhaps above all, the subject of 
this essay has the greatest claim to our 
compassion; certainly, of all the four 
classical poets of Italy he was the most 
unfortunate. He was not made of that 
stern stuff which enabled Dante with fierce 
hardihood to endure the rude shocks of 
fortune, while his great intellect supplied 
him with a keen weapon wherewith to take 
a sharp and everlasting revenge upon his 
enemies. Alas! the “gentile cavaliere,” 
the sensitive chivalrous Tasso, was only 
too susceptible of the great sorrows in 
store for him! 

There have been many records of his 
troubled existence, and great writers both 
in verse and prose have found it a theme 
worthy of their best efforts. The follow- 
ing sketch has been compiled from some 
of these standard works, ¢ more in the hope 
of inducing the reader to pursue, either in 
them or in Tasso’s own beautiful writings, 
the study of the poet’s life, than with any 
expectation of doing justice in its brief 
scope toso great a subject. It may, how- 
ever, acquire some new interest from a re- 
cent poem entitled “ Zorguato Tasso a 
Sant? Anna, t which adds yet a few more 
touches of tender feeling to this pathetic 
episode of Tasso’s life. 


TORQUATO TASSO was born at Sorrento 
on the 11th of March, 1544; but three 
other cities of Italy claim a share in the 
production of so great a genius — Ber- 
gamo, the seat of his paternal ancestors 
for many generations; Naples, the resi- 
dence of his mother’s .family and the 
scene of his early education; Ferrara, his 
home during twenty years of his life. 

The parents of Tasso were descended 
from the most ancient families of Italy. 
That of his father, Bernardo, may be 
traced backed to the twelfth century, when 


* “The monarch of sublimest song, 
That o’er the others like an eagle soars.”’ 
Inf. iv. 90, 91. 

t+ Manso, Vita di Tasso; Serassi, Vita del Tasso; 
Muratori, Storia della Perfetta Poesia; 11 Quadrio, 
Storia e ragione d’ ogni Poesia; Tiraboschi, Storia 
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the family of the Tassi possessed an es- 
tate named Almenno, about five miles from 
Bergamo. Driven thence by the wars to 
which Italy was a constant prey, they 
sought refuge among the mountains of the 
valley of the Brembo. Here they reared 
a fortress on a rocky eminence called II 
Cornello, and became feudal lords of the 
territory. This mountain was called “Za 
Montagna del Tasso.” 

It is a disputed point with Italian biog- 
raphers whether the Tassi, originally a 
branch of the Torreggiani of Milan, first 
took their name from this mountain, or 
whether the family name of Tasso did not 
exist some two centuries previous to their 
occupation of the fortress. It is not a 
matter of great importance ; and it is only 
necessary to observe that the family of 
the Tassi adopted the former of these two 
theories. 

Their first distinction was due to the 
re-establishment of the ancient system of 
posts, the generalship of which in Italy, 
Germany, Flanders, and Spain was com- 
mitted to Omodeo de’ Tassiin 1290. For 
many génerations this honour was trans- 
mitted to his descendants. Hence the 
family arms of a courier’s horn and a 
badger’s skin (Tasso being the Italian for 
badger), which the post-horses used in 
former times to carry on their frontlets. 

Many branches of the family tree spread 
as far as Naples, Rome, and Venice; but 
the most direct shoot of the ancient stock 
is said to be that from which sprang Ber- 
nardo, the father of the poet. Bernardo 
married, in his forty-eighth year, Porzia 
dei Rossi, of an ancient family of Pistoia, 
at that time recently transplanted into 
Naples, where they had great possessions. 
Torquato was their only surviving son. 
One other son they had who died a few 
days after his birth, and a daughter, Cor- 
nelia, born two or three years before Tor- 
quato, and to whom he afterwards fled for 
refuge in the time of his sorest need. 

The education of Torquato in his early 
years was chiefly thrown upon his mother, 
for at three years old his father was 
obliged to intrust him to her sole care. 

For twenty years Bernardo had been the 
secretary and faithful follower of Sanseve- 
rino, prince of Salerno. He supported him 
in his attempt to resist the establishment 
of the Inquisition in Naples by the vice- 
roy; he accompanied him on his embassy 
to the emperor Charles V., the first time 
when he returned having successfully ac- 
complished his mission; and the second, 
when, warned of the intended treachery 
of the emperor, Sanseverino transferred 
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himself and his services to the French 
king, Henry II., Bernardo did not hesitate 
to follow him to F rance, sharing the exile 
and confiscation of property which that 
step brought upon him. 

He little thought, when he left his wife 
and young son in the Palazzo de’ Gamba- 
corti at Naples, that this would be the 
end of his embassy, and that loyalty to his 
master would make his return thither for- 
ever impossible. 

There was indeed a scheme for another 
French invasion of Naples, of which 
Sanseverino was appointed by Henry II. 
commander-in-chief; and, had it been 
successful, Bernardo was to have obtained 
the recovery of his property. But the 
scheme failed. The French fleet did not 
arrive in time to effect a combination 
with the Turkish squadron for the joint 
attack of both fleets upon Naples. Sanse- 
verino set off ina vain pursuit of his faith- 
less allies to Constantinople, and the at- 
tention of the king of France was divert- 
ed by the war in the Low Countries, and 
the conquest of Naples was abandoned. 

Disheartened and ruined, Bernardo re- 
turned from Paris, where he had vainly 
tried to revive the king’s zeal for the Ne- 
apolitan enterprise, to Rome, and thither 
he summoned his wife and children to join 
him. 

Meanwhile Torquato, under the care 
of D. Giovanni d’Angeluzzo, the master 
chosen for him by his father before set- 
ting out on his hapless expedition, early 
began to give promise of those rare abili- 
ties with which nature had gifted him. 
These were next developed in the Jesuits’ 
school, one of the first established in 
Naples, opened in 1551. Torquato was 
then in his seventh year. His ardour for 
study was so great, Manso affirms, that 
he would get up before it was light, so 
that his mother was obliged to have him 
conducted with lighted torches to the 
school. His progress in Latin and Greek 
was so surprising, that when ten years old 
he is said to have composed in both these 
languages, and to have recited his compo- 
sitions in public. To the same early in- 
structors of his youth may be attributed 
those deep-seated religious convictions 
which guided him through life, supported 
him in his deepest misery, and prompted 
the poem which won him an immortal 
name. 

From the school where he was thus 
happily pursuing the paths of learning he 
was summoned by his father to Rome; 
but the pang of parting with his mother, 
who had hitherto tenderly watched over 





him, was very bitter. His grief was poig- 
nant, and so indelibly stamped upon his 
mind, that not even the great troubles of 
his after-life could ever efface it; for when 
these were at their height, after his sec- 
ond flight from prison, not his present 
suffering, but this early sorrow is recorded 
in the sonnet which he wrote on that oc- 
casion. 

Bernardo’s wife was prevented from 
joining him at Rome by the harsh con- 
duct of her brothers, who refused to pay 
her dower, and would not suffer her to 
leave Naples. The position of her hus- 
band as a declared rebel made it impossi- 
ble for Porzia to take any steps to recover 
her fortune; nor could Bernardo enter the 
kingdom to rescue his wife. At length, 
unable, either by tears or entreaties, to 
move her tormentors, Porzia was obliged 
to resign herself, and to escape further 
persecution she took refuge with her 
daughter Cornelia in a convent. Bernar- 
do was only reconciled to this step by 
the hope mf being able to rescue her at 
some future time. But this never came 
to pass. The unhappy lady died of a 
broken heart two years after her enforced 
separation from her husband (1556). 

Torquato arrived in Rome in 1554. 
His father, already affectionately proud of 
his proficiency in learning, now placed 
him under the direction of Maurizio Cat- 
taneo, one of the first and most learned 
masters in Italy —a gentleman in manner, 
and free from pedantry. But Rome did 
not long continue a safe abode for Ber- 
nardo and his son. A fierce war broke 
out between the pope, Paul IV., and 
Philip II. of Spain, and Bernardo, find- 
ing it a hopeless task to regain his Nea- 
politan possessions, retired to the court of 
the duke of Urbino. Torquato went with 
him, and remained at the court two years, 
sharing the instructions of the young 
prince Francesco Maria, until his father, 
who had during this time been engaged 
in completing a poem, the “ Amadigi,” 
was invited by the great Venetian acade- 
my “ Della Fama” io have it printed at 
the Aldine Press, then under the direction 
of Paolo Manuzio. Bernardo repaired 
to Venice with all speed, and was ap- 
pointed secretary to the Accademia. He 
did not hold this office long, the duties 
being of a tedious and laborious char- 
acter; and he quitted his post just in time 
to save himself from the ruin brought on 
the whole academy by the fraudulent con- 
duct of its founder, Federigo Badoaro. 
This catastrophe prevented the printing 
of the “ Amadigi” by the Aldine Press; 
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it was confided instead to the hands of 
Gabrieli Giolito, and published, in 1561, 
with a dedication to the “/nvittissimo e 
Cattolico Re Filippo f1.,” as a last hope 
of inducing the Spanish court to restore 
to the author his forfeited estates. The 
“ A madigi,” though tedious, is supposed 
to have some merits; and Bernardo might 
have been considered a poet, if his son 
had not written the “Gerusalemme libe- 
rata.” 

Torquato had been with his father 
during his sojourn at Venice, and had 
specially devoted himself to the perusal of 
his native classics — Dante, Petrarca, and 
Boccaccio; and the fruit of these studies 
appears in the polished and'masterly style 
of his greatpoem. He was next sent to 
study the law in Padua, under the guid- 
ance of Scipione Gonzaga. These legal 
studies were pursued with such conscien- 
tious diligence, that in his seventeenth 
year he took his degree in civil and can- 
on law. Nevertheless, they were as dis- 
tasteful to the young Torquato as they 
had been to Boccaccio, Petrarca, and 
Ariosto. In his case, as in theirs, the dry 
study of the law was powerless to quench 
the inextinguishable spark of poetic fire. 
That same year (1562) the “ Rinaldo” ap- 
peared, which created an extraordinary 
sensation in Italy, and covered “Il Tas- 
sino” (as he was called to distinguish him 
from his father) with distinction. Butina 
short space of time it was so entirely 
eclipsed by the “ Gerusalemme liberata,” 
that Tasso himself scarcely counted it 
among his works. Serassi, quoting Mé- 
nage, observes “ that the ‘ zza/do’ is the 
work of a youthful poet, but that poet is 
Tasso; just as Longinus said the ‘ Odys- 
sey’ was the work of an old man, but that 
old man was Homer.”* The chief pro- 
fessors of the University of Padua thought 
so highly of this poem, that they pressed 
Bernardo to allow his son to publish it im- 
mediately. The learned members of the 
various literary academies which at that 
time abounded in Italy expressed their ap- 
proval, either in letters or sonnets, to the 
young poet, who, stimulated ‘ their ap- 
proval, could nv longer resist his natural 
inclination, and resolved to detach himself 
henceforth from legal studies, and give his 
undivided attention to the pursuit of poetry 
and philosophy. 

The fame ot his “ Rizaldo” procured 
Tasso an invitation to the University of 
Bologna from the president, Pier Donato 
Cesi, who was trying to revive the ancient 


* Vita del Tasso, lib. i, 1170 
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glory of the university, and, by the offer 
of large stipends, induced the distinguished 
professors of the day to give lectures to 


| the pupils, while he undertook the colleges 


and schools, which had fallen into decay. 
Tasso attained to much distinction, dis- 
puting and lecturing in the public schools, 
especially on the subject of poetry. He 
laid down those rules and principles of an 
heroic poem which afterwards guided him 
in the composition of the “ Gerusalemme 
liberata.” He likewise attended Sigonio’s 
public lectures on the “ Poetics” of Aris- 
totle, and the private instructions, in phil- 
osophy, of Sperone, Piccolomini, and Per- 
dasio. 

His sojourn at Bologna was cut suddenly 
short by a disturbance of which he was un- 
justly the victim, and which appears to 
foreshadow, in some sort, the kind of per- 
secution which pursued him all his life. 
The dangerous weapon of satire, frequent- 
ly employed by the students of the uni- 
versity in attacking either each other or the 
professors, or sometimes the great noble- 
men of Bologna, had, as yet, never brought 
any retaliation upon those who employed 
it. Tasso, for no apparent reason, was se- 
lected as the first victim pf a severer rule. 
A playful satire upon some gentlemen of 
Bologna, in which he included himself 
(the ridicule, in reality, centring on his 
own head), exposed him to a visit from the 
police, who searched among his papers for 
the offending squib; and this not bein 
forthcoming, his other papers were odeal 
and laid before the magistrates. The high 
spirit of Tasso could not brook this insult, 
and after justifying himself against the 
harsh and ill-founded accusation, in an in- 
dignant letter to his father, he turned his 
back on Bologna, and returned to his 
former friends at Padua. The Paduan 
academy of the “ £7erei,” (Ethereals), of 
which he was a member, welcomed him 
with joy, and he, after the fashion of the 
academicians, who each took some nick- 
name or other, chose that of “ // Pentito” 
(the Penitent), to denote his sorrow at hav- 
ing ever forsaken their society, and pur- 
sued with renewed vigour his favourite re- 
searches after poetry. 

He had already conceived the scheme 
of the “ Gerusalemme,” and on this all his 
studies were made to centre, gathering as 
it were from each science the choicest 
flowers wherewith to adorn and enrich his 
poem. 

At length his studies at Padua were com- 

leted, and Tasso hastened to join his 
ather at Mantua,to whom he communicated 
the scheme of his new poem, and showe" 
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him at the same time the three discourses 
on the art of poetry, which he had pre- 
pared to help him in the treatment of his 
subject. Bernardo generously admitted 
the probable superiority of his son’s poem 
to his own, inasmuch as he had ministered 
to the popular taste by a series of roman- 
ces, while Torquato had followed the foot- 
steps of Homer and Virgil in limiting his 
poem toa single action. Meanwhile the 
hopes placed by Bernardo in the king of 
Spain had proved fruitless, and it behoved 
him though with sore reluctance, to endeav- 
our to secure a place at some one of the 
courts for his son Torquato, as his only 
means of subsistence. Had it not been 
for his own bitter experience of the unsat- 
isfactory and precarious life of a courtier- 
poet, Bernardo might have been tempted 
by the brilliant spectacle presented by the 
courts of Italy in the sixteenth century. It 
seemed as if each and all of these had one 
common object in view—the protection 
and encouragement of all branches of art, 
literature, and science ; in short, that their 
chief aim was to encourage and stimulate 
the young genius of Italy. 

It was the age of art, poetry, painting, and 
architecture, combined to illustrate all that 
was beautiful in men’s eyes. Titian, Tin- 
toretto, and Paolo Veronese, had succeeded 
Michael Angelo and Raffaello; Palladio 
was beginning to erect the stately archi- 
tecture which has ever since borne his 
name; while the new poem of the “ Az 
nalde” gave promise that another name 
would soon be added to the classical poets 
of Italy. 

It was the age of science. Sarpi had 
recently composed his admirable “ History 
of the Council of Trent,” which had oc- 
cupied theologians for many years. Music, 
mathematics, philosophy, and astronomy, 
were being developed by the Galilei, both 
father and son, Doni, the musician and 
mathematician, Sigonio and Robertello, 
and many others. 

Such was the scene upon which the 
young Tasso was destined to play no in- 
significant part. He had already proved 
himself worthy to claim a place in that 
brilliant assembly of genius and intellect, 
and had given a pledge that he would shine 
as a star in any one of those gay courts 
which should be fortunate enough to se- 
cure him. 

But Bernardo knew that the Italian 
princes were as capricious in withdrawing 
as they were magnificent in bestowing their 
favours, that their courts were full of un- 
scrupulous courtiers and petty intriguers, 
He had hoped that his son’s legal studies 





would have placed him in a position of 
honourable independence; but Tasso re- 
fused to enter the law, and his father did 
not know how to maintain his son other- 
wise than by placing him at the court of 
one of the Italian princes. Already there 
was a rivalry between the two brothers, 
the sted Luigi d’Este and Alfonso 
II., the reigning duke of Ferrira, which 
should claim the young poet. On the one 
hand, the cardinal urged the first right of 
possession in the poem of “ Rixaldo,” al- 
ready dedicated to him; on the other, the 
duke wished by offering Tasso a place at 
his court, to claim a right in the forthcom- 
ing greater poem. 

For some time Tasso declined to enrol 
himself among the gentlemen of either 
prince, professing equal service and duty 
to both the duke and the cardinal. At 
length, in 1565, he was invited to Ferrara by 
both brothers, with the intimation that he 
would for the present belong to the car- 
dinal’s household, and that he was to meet 
his patron at Ferrara in December, to be 
present at the marriage of the duke with 
Barbara, archduchess of Austria. 

Tasso was in his twenty-first year when 
he arrived at Ferrara, in October, 1565. 
Look at him now —for in a few short 
years we shall have a more painful picture 
to contemplate. If we study the account 
of him by his friend and contemporary 
biographer, Manso, we shall find that his 
face bore the stamp of great intellectual 
power in the high, noble forehead, the 
gray, thoughtful eyes and their melan- 
choly beauty of expression. His features 
were regular and well-cut, his hair of a 
light brown. He was above the average 
height, well-built, with strong, agile limbs, 
that yielded to none in fencing, riding, and 
all manly exercises ; and his presence was 
such as might grace any court. 

The first years of his life at Ferrara were 
peaceful and happy; he looked back upon 
them with longing eyes, and could not be 
persuaded, until hhe had learned it from 
bitter experience, that misery and danger 
awaited him there. The city was gay 
with the festivities of the approaching 
wedding when he first entered it; the 
preparations for the tournament and all 
the accessories of the brilliant scene 
charmed the poet’s fresh youthful fancy. 
He was courteously received, and apart- 
ments were assigned to him in the house 
of his patron, where he could finish his 
great poem, of which the first six cantos 
were already complete. 

The court of Ferrara was at that time 
a splendid specimen of Italian magnifi- 
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cence, and the Este, without tracing back 
their genealogy to the fabulous origin as- 
signed to them by Tasso and Ariosto, 
were among the most ancient families in 
Italy. The sisters of the duke — Lucre- 
zia, who afterwards married the Duke of 
Urbino, and Leonora — were the chief or- 
naments of this court. The reputation of 
their beauty had already reached Tasso, 
and in his “ Rizaldo” * he had celebrated 
the “crin d’oro,” and the “ chiare luci” of 
Lucrezia d’Estense. At the time of his 
introduction at court, the one was in her 
thirtieth, the other in her thirty-first year. 
They were ladies of cultivated minds, and 
Tasso’s great abilities were already known 
to them. They admired the poetry which 
he had already written, and greatly en- 
couraged him to finish his “ Gerusalemme 
liberata,” while they shared the high ex- 
pectations which the promise of this poem 
had already excited in Italy. It was surely 
no wonder if one so gifted soon became 
the favourite companion of their leisure 
hours. He read to them portions of his 
poem, asking their opinion on different 
points, and wrote sonnets in praise of their 
beauty and various gifts. ‘They unite,” 
he says in one of his letters, “ discernment 
with intellect, majesty with courtesy, so 
that it is difficult to determine for which 
of these qualities they are most to be ad- 
mired.” His was not a nature to be in- 
sensible to their courtesies, or to the 
pleasures of an existence which in every 
way commended itself to his refined taste. 

This pleasant stream of life might have 
flowed on in an uninterrupted course, had 
it not been impeded by his fatal passion 
for the princess Leonora. Unhappily he 
was early captivated by her rare beauty 
and many attractions, and she became the 
object of the devotion and admiration nat- 
ural to a person of his eager enthusiastic 
disposition. He commemorated in a can- 
zone the first occasion on which he saw 
her, and there is no doubt that the episode 
of Olinda and Sofronia, in the “ Gerusa- 
lemme,” is intended to represent her and 
himself. 


She fair, he full of bashfulness and truth, 

Loved much, hoped little, and desired nought ; 

He durst not speak, by suit to purchase ruth, 

She saw not, mark’d not, wist not what he 
sought ; 

Thus loved, thus served he long, but not re- 
garded, 

Unseen, unmark’d, unpitied, unrewarded.t 


* Canto viii. 14. ? 
__ + Gerusalemme liberata, Fairfax’s translation, book 
ii, C 16. 





In vain did the friends of Tasso endeav- 
our to make him withdraw this episode, 
pronouncing it to be disconnected with the 
rest of the poem. He always steadily re- 
fused todo so. His letters, his canzone, 
his treatises, all bear witness to the truth 
of this hopeless and ill-fated attachment, 
and are full of the praises of Leonora, 
whose name he thus masks under a play 
of words : — 


E le mie rime, 
Che son vili e neglette se non quanto 
Costei /e-onora col bel nome santo, 


just as Petrarch would play upon the name 
of Laura, presenting her under various 
images, now as the emblem of fame, and 
now as the fresh breeze (/’aura). 

Tasso, aware of the danger to which 
this passion exposed him from the proud 
house of Este, feigned an attachment for 
a lady of the court, Lucrezia Bendidtio, to 
mask the real state of his feelings. In so 
doing he became the rival of Pigna, the 
duke’s private secretary; and thus in 
avoiding one peril fell into another. He 
is also supposed in his early youth to have 
had another attachment to a young lady of 
Mantua, Laura Peperara, whose name is 
often mentioned in his sonnets; but it 
appears from incontestable evidence, as 
will be seen later on, that his passion for 
the princess Leonora was never absent 
from his mind, that, in fact, it was the rock 
on which his life made shipwreck. 

For many years he succeeded in con- 
cealing from everybody the real state of 
his mind, discussing in the academy of 
Ferrara with calm philosophy the abstract 
questions, which had revived the old 
“corti d’amore” of Provence, and hold- 
ing the lists for three _ against every 
comer, in his “ Fifty Conclusions on Points 
of Love.” Twenty years afterwards he 
rearranged his “Conclusions” in a dia- 
logue, called “ 77 Cataneo,” * which is con- 
sidered a masterpiece among his prose 
writings. 

The first seven years of his life at Fer- 
rara, the happiest of Tasso’s existence, 
were passed chiefly in the city, except 
when, on the occasion of the duke’s ab- 
sence, he paid visits to his literary friends 
at Padua, Milan, and Pavia, or to Mantua 
to visit his father. 

Bernardo Tasso was subsequently ap- 
pointed, by the duke of Mantua, governor 
of Ostia, whither Tasso was summoned to 
attend him on his death-bed, Sept. 4, 1569. 
Bernardo was happy in his death, for he 


* Vol. viii. 321. 
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lived long enough to see the first dawn of 
his son’s fame, while he was spared the 
knowledge of the misery in store for him. 
The affection between father and son is a 
very touching trait in the lives of both. 
Bernardo never hesitated to admit the 
superiority of his son’s poetical genius; 
and Torquato, on the other hand, never 
forgot this generosity, and held his father’s 
opinion in the highest esteem. 

In 1572 Tasso was called upon to at- 
tend his patron, the cardinal d’Este, to 
France. Previous to his departure he 
made his will, “ because,” he said, “ life is 
uncertain, and it might please God that I 
should never return from France.” He 
bequeathed the completed portions of his 
“ Gottifredo,” as he called the “ Gerusa- 
lemme liberata,’ to the care of his three 
friends, Scipione Gonzaga, Domenico Ve- 
niero, and Battista Guarini, to be revised, 
corrected, and published. The rest of his 
unpublished poetical works, the “ Caz- 
zoni” and “ Madrigali,” he directed to be 
buried with him; and all his goods to be 
sold, that the profits might be employed in 
putting up a monument to his father in the 
church of San Egidio at Mantua, with a 
Latin inscription which he had himself 
prepared, as a last act of filial love and 
duty. 

Tasso was presented by the cardinal 
d’Este at the French court, as the bard 
who was about to celebrate the feats of 
arms of Godfrey de Bouillon, and the 
other French heroes of the first crusade. 
His fame had already preceded him, and 
he was received with every mark of favour 
and distinction. Charles IX., the reign- 
ing monarch, with all his faults, was a 
patron of literature, and had some preten- 
sions to being himself a poet; he was 
therefore quick to appreciate the privilege 
of receiving at his court the first poetical 
genius of Italy. During his sojourn of a 
year at Paris, Tasso was introduced to all 
the eminent /e¢tzrati of the day, and made 
the acquaintance of Ronsard, of whose 
poetry he had long entertained a high 
opinion. 

France was at that time distracted by 
the Huguenot wars, and the crisis of 
“ St. Barthélemi” (1572) was approaching. 
Tasso, whose early education had im- 
planted in his mind a horror of schism, 
and an unquestioning belief in the doc- 
trines of the Roman Church, wrote a 
treatise expressing his opinion that the 
heresy of the Huguenots should be up- 
rooted with unflinching severity; but the 
massacre of St. Barthélemi did not take 
place till some months after his departure 





from Paris. He also wrote a description 
of French manners and customs, compar- 
ing Paris with Milan and Venice, to the 
disadvantage of the former of these two 
cities, while as far as regards the latter he 
declares it to be difficult to decide whether 
of the two, Paris or Venice, is the most 
rich and prosperous.* 

On his return from Italy Tasso quit- 
ted the service of the cardinal d’Este. 
Some writers aver that the cardinal was 
jealous of the favours heaped upon the 
poet by the French king. But this is not 
proved; we only know that for some 
reason or other Tasso abandoned the 
court of his former patron, and lived fora 
short time at Rorae, in a state of great 
poverty. The cardinal does not appear to 
have been very liberal to the gentlemen 
of his court. The goods which Tasso 
mentioned in his will, to be disposed of 
after his death, were in pawn at the time, 
and there is reason to fear that when he 
was in Paris he was often in great destitu- 
tion, though he steadily refused the royal 
gifts repeatedly pressed upon him by 
Charles IX. 

CATHERINE M. PHILLIMORE. 


* Opere del Tasso, vol. ix.; Lettera al Conte Ercole 
de’ Contrari. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF A GERMAN BOARDING- 
SCHOOL. 

I Do not propose in this short paper to 
speak of those large establishments for 
the education of girls of the middle class 
which are scattered more or less thickly 
over the whole of Germany, nor of those 
excellent public day-schools (Zvchterschu- 
Zen) which are found in almost every town 
of any size or importance; I intend simply 
to confine myself to the enlightenment of 
the public as to the manner in which their 
daughters may expect to live and learn in 
the small private Damenpension, “ replete 
with every home comfort, and conducted 
with the strictest regard to the moral and 
physical well-being of the pupils.” 

The establishment from which my ex- 
perience is chiefly gained may, I believe, 
be considered a very fair average speci- 
men of its sort, and, though not in an 
way to be compared with those exceed- 
ingly grand affairs in Berlin or Dresden, 
it was thought a first-rate school for the 
provinces. 

Situated in a narrow tree-shaded street, 
we were far removed from the delightful 
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bustle (Zyeiben, as the Germans so ex- 
pressively call it) of the town, which proves 
so eminently distracting to girls at school; 
and the house, like all in that quiet street, 
stood back in its own “grounds,” as the 
Frauleins Schmidt loved to call their 
good-sized flower and kitchen gardens in 
the prospectuses. But the flowers, few in 
number, ran wild about the weedy borders, 
which the many trees, chief ornament of 
the place, effectually prevented from flour- 
ishing any sun-loving plant. Beneath the 
largest trees were tables and chairs, ar- 
ranged in three different places, where we 
often took coffee during the summer 
months. 

The house itself was large and solidly 
built, only accommodating this one “fam- 
ily,” though some of the front rooms were 
often occupied by old pupils who came 
from England as parlour-boarders to rub 
up their German a little. I believe it is 
oiten the custom for a girls’ school to 
have only one or two flats in large towns, 
but the inconvenience and disadvantage of 
this are so plain as not to require discus- 
sion here; in smaller places, where houses 
are more easily met with, such arrange- 
ments are unnecessary. 

The school of which I speak consisted, 
on an average, of twenty girls, half of 
whom were supposed to be English and 
half German, but, strange to say, the Eng- 
lish element usually predominated. 

The principals were three in number — 
Fraulein Schmidt, a stout, unwieldy, but 
withal rather awful-looking personage ; 
Fraulein Charlotte, stouter if possible, 
very red, and addicted to the wearing of 
yellow in her dress. She was head-cook 
and housekeeper, and helped occasionally 
in the junior French classes. The third 
member of the trio was Fraulein Miller, 
whom we English girls greatly preferred 
to the other two. She was far more lady- 
like in her manners and less hasty in her 
temper; besides, having spent five years 
of her life as a governess in England, she 
was looked upon as belonging in a greater 
degree to us than to the Germans. 

The French mistress was like too many 
of that nation whom we are accustomed 
to meet with in schools —by fits familiar 
and overbearing towards the pupils, and 
far from conscientious in the performance 
of her many duties. 

But I linger too long over the remarks 
which must be merely preliminary, though 
they are necessary for the proper compre- 
hension of our household arrangements, 
the description of which I may as well be- 
gin with an account of an ordinary day’s 
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work. Let us take a cold winter’s day as 
an instance first of all. Listen, then. 

At half-past six or thereabouts, as Friau- 
lein Schmidt happens to wake up, a large 
bell rings sufficiently loud to be heard all 
over the house; and in a few minutes ma 
be seen emerging from the several dormi- 
tories many unsightly figures in every 
variety of Schlafrock, many with their 
warm petticoats over their heads, for it is 
freezing cold these bright frosty mornings. 
“Why, this unseemly spectacle in every 
part of the house?” Come with us, and 
you willsee. We go with the stream, and 
pass through the long, bare Zsssaa/, heed- 
less of Karl, the manservant, who, with 
Fraulein Charlotte standing over him in a 
dishabille yet more strange than the rest, 
is sulkily laying the stove, while his mis- 
tress scolds and storms in a smothered 
voice from the many folds of flannel 
which envelop her head. Karl appears 
no more worthy of notice in our accus- 
tomed eyes than would a large lay figure 
stuck against the wall, and we pass uncon- 
cernedly. into the Zaverbot with our 
sponges and brushes. 

Here there is no time for dawdling; 
everybody hastens to secure to herself a 
ladleful of the strictly forbidden hot water 
which boils continually on the stove, and 
busies herself as quickly as may be with 
the small washing-basins ranged on a slab 
round the walls. There are only four 
small looking-glasses, and the crowding 
round these is prodigious; they are gen- 
erally “engaged” half a dozen deep in a 
very short time. 

Two girls must always make extra haste, 
for they “ have the week” and are respon- 
sible for the laying of the long table for 
coffee ; so off they go as speedily as may 
be to finish dressing in their own rooms. 
By the time they are ready Karl has 
lighted the stove and Minchen has swept 
the floor; so while one “week” fetches 
up the basket of Brédchen, the other 
spreads the cloth and sets out the cups. 
All this time late and lazy people are 
tramping in and out of the Laverbot, and 
poor Fraulein Miiller, whose room opens 
into the Zsssaa/, is continually putting her 
head through the door to hasten their 
movements. 

At last she has finished her toilette, the 
bell rings again, and the girls troop in 
and take their seats at the long narrow 
table. A kind of meditation is read. 
One “week” says the Lord’s Prayer, 
every one sitting. There is no such thing 
as a kneeling posture in a German’s pray- 
ers, and none of the many girls who have 
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shared my room were ever seen to read 
the Bible; that is a book kept for those 
who are candidates for confirmation, and 
have to get up a quantity of texts by rote. 

Prayers over, we fall to eating as fast as 
possible the two tiny new rolls allowed to 
each. Some eat them alone; some (these 
mostly Germans) fill their cups with 
crumbs, or tearing off large pieces, dip 
them into their coffee and then chuck 
them (I can use no other word) into their 
mouths. We must be quick if we want to 
keep pace with the rest, and get another 
cup of coffee; everybody eats so fast and 
talks so fast all at once that the whole 
meal hardly occupies seven minutes in dis- 
cussing. 

As each girl finishes she takes her cup 
and saucer to a side table and leaves the 
room, to practise, paint, or prepare her 
lessons; and when all have done, a bowl 
of hot water is brought, and the “weeks ” 
must wash up before they can be off after 
the rest. 

Music, classes, preparation, and daw- 
dling (for there is no method or arrange- 
ment to speak of) fill up the time till eleven 
o’clock, when all partake of yesterday’s 
Brédchen split in two and buttered — one 
roll for each. Thus these big growing 
girls have had nothing since nine o’cloc 
last night but three little rolls, and will 
get nothing more substantial till two 
o’clock. 

At about half-past twelve we shall go 
out for a walk, the Germans with their 
hoods tied tightly over their hats, while 
the English, if they have them at all, in- 
sist on wearing them twined around their 
necks. 

We shall walk two and two, and proba- 
bly get one or two “zeros” from Made- 
moiselle for talking too loud. We shall 
be accompanied part of the way, perhaps, 
by a couple of swaggering officers, who 
afford much pleasurable excitement to the 
young ladies, and furnish subject for caus- 
tic remark from Mademoiselle. Coming 
home again, cold and hungry to a degree 
only known to those who have fared as we 
since last night, we wash our hands in the 
Laverbot — at least those do who have no 
objection to icy-cold water—and after a 
short, gabbled grace from the “ week ” we 
all pour hot, thin, greasy soup down our 
throats at railway speed. This is followed 
by meat — generally réchauffée, in the 
form of rissoles, mince, Schuittchen, or 
what not, in which the minimum of meat 
makes the maximum of show. This is 
accompanied by a liberal allowance of 
potatoes fried in Sfzck (bacon grease). 





Sometimes we get preserved French beans 
served in hot vinegar, or Sauerkraut, or 
potato salad. Then follows what is digni- 
fied by the name of pudding —a bowl of 
— sweet stewed Marseilles fruit, apples, 
and plums. In this, as the juice is helped 
out, Fraiilein Charlotte will pour a large 
carafeful of water, so that the last comer 
fares but indifferently. Sometimes we 
have cranberries in watery juice thickened 
with a few bread crumbs, or we have stale 
Brodchen fried, or plain boiled rice with 
sugar and nutmeg. 

Dinner over, Fraulein Schmidt asks, 
with much appearance of friendly inter- 
est, “Seid Ihr satt, Kinder?” “$a,” 
we answer; also “Gesegnete Mahlzeit” 
(Blessed be this meal); and off we go. 
This gesegnete Mahlzeit we always trans- 
lated as “ Blessed be your digestions ” to 
fresh English girls, considering that those 
organs needed a benediction to help them 
in the process of assimilating such food. 

Lessons now, in a lazy, dawdling fash- 
ion, till tea at eight. The room gets sti- 
fling from the iron stove; every face is 
scarlet by four o’clock, and half the girls 
have glasses of water by their sides, pre- 
scribed by the doctor as a cure for head- 
ache. 

If it is Monday or Friday, we are all 
preparing lessons in the lower school- 
room, under Mademoiselle’s surveillance, 
till four, when we get afternoon coffee, 
which is swallowed a trifle less hurriedly 
than in the morning, and then we go down 
to a French lesson. Tuesday afternoon 
will be devoted to the Stopfstunde, two 
unhappy hours of darning and mending. 
Saturday’s half-holiday will bring the em- 
broidery lesson, with a mistress specially 
employed to teach that which is carried to 
such a pitch of excellence in Germany. 
Two mornings in every week will be given 
up to Zitteratur, and one to the pastor’s 
Religionstunde, for those not yet con- 
firmed. ZLitteratur consisted, while I was 
there, in the consideration and dissecticn 
of the Miebelungenlieder and the Gu- 
drunlied, European history, and a periodi- 
cal essay on some given subject. 

All this time'an artist is sitting in the 
atelier up under the roof, with two pupils 
at a time, while a music master and a 
mistress send for their pupils as_ they 
choose, from any class that may be going 
on, and which they must instantly leave. 
No one knows at what time in the morn- 
ing the Herr Director will appear, except 
the unlucky wight whose music lesson is 
appointed; no one knows how long he 
will stay or when he willleave. Every one 
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has to be hunted up in turn as the despot 
chooses to cry out that it is Fraulein So- 
and-so’s Stunde next. The lessons are 
= on a piano which stands in a little 

are room leading into one of the dormi- 
tories, and are continually interrupted by 
maids with pail and broom, girls fetching 
their clothes to mend, or coming to dress 
for a walk. No ‘governess sits in the 
room, as is customary in England, and a 
spirited conversation is generally carried 
on most of the time, interrupted by occa- 
sional bursts of “ Donnerwetter /” “ Potz- 
blitz /” etc., at a more than ordinary ex- 
cruciating chord. During my painting- 
lesson we regularly embarked in a discus- 
sion on Sir Walter Scott, whose works 
the master was just reading. 

At eight the tea-bell rings, and we sit 
down to black or white bread, with butter 
or treacle, with a decoction of leaves dig- 
nified by the name of tea. Conversation 
goes on as usual, very little subdued by 
the presence of the two heads of the es- 
tablishment. Knives are used as spoons 
to scoop up treacle, and bread is dipped 
into “tea” as before. After gesegnete 
Mahizeit we all curtsey in turn to Frau- 
lein Schmidt, kiss Fraulein Charlotte, 
who is always smeared with butter, and 
off we go to bed. 

This is a fair specimen of a dayin a 
German school. In summer the hours 
are slightly different, food greener, walks 
longer, and classes often held in the gar- 
den. Indeed, we almost lived out of doors 
in the hot weather. 

During the winter we often went to the 
opera, as good music is improving to the 
mind, and the Herr Director occasionally 
sent us tickets for the private concerts at 
which he presided, while our chief amuse- 
ment in the summer was taking afternoon 
coffee in the zoological or some other 
gardens. 

The one thing that struck me most 
amongst the many peculiar arrangements 
to which we had to accustom ourselves 
was this: that frequently one or two girls 
would be permitted to go shopping by 
themselves in that large town with a gar- 
rison of three thousand soldiers. Having 
so few servants at their command, and as 
the men of a family are generally militar 
and the mother head-cook, German girls 
are necessarily thrown much on their own 
chaperonage, and get used to going out in 
the streets, or even to the theatre, two 
together, and think nothing of it; but I am 
sorry to say that, whether from the novelty 
of the situation, the unaccustomed freedom, 
or some other cause, the manners of our 
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schoolgirls abroad are such as to excite 
attention. An Lxglanderin is known im- 
mediately by her dress, her gait, her man- 
ner of speaking ; and as all young ladies 
of our nation are supposed to be more or 
less heiresses, they are considerably sought 
after by the gentlemen of gorgeous uni- 
forms and limited means, who may be 
seen every day twirling their moustaches 
on the public promenades. They have 
nothing else to do half the day, no cricket, 
no boating; and they spend their spare 
time in summer sitting outside the cafés 
eating ices or drinking beer, or else loun- 
ging about the shop windows, looking at 
the pretty girls that pass. 

Some girls, of course, out of the many 
will pass through this fire of ogling un- 
scathed, and return to their English homes 
as simple-hearted and as quiet-mannered 
as they left, but, as any one will tell you 
who has had much to do with the bringing- 
up of girls, those will form but a small 
percentage of the hundreds who go to 
school abroad. 

Ein Offizier is the bugbear of a Ger- 
man schoolmistress; she flies from him 
as from the plague-smitten, dragging her 
flock after her; yet, with unaccountable 
perversity, she sends them out unpro- 
tected amongst the wolves whenever her 
arrangements do not permit her to accom- 
pany them. But enough of this subject; 
it is not a pleasant one; let us pass on to 
things less disagreeable. 

Once a week in the summer we were 
allowed to go to the baths (of course the 
house itself was destitute of such a thing), 
and very much we enjoyed our seven min- 
utes’ swim. In winter the large bath was 
not used, but about every month or six 
weeks, when we could stand it no longer, 
an urgent petition would be sent up from 
the English girls to be allowed to go to 
the hot baths, which was usually granted. 

The only punishment for misdemeanours 
was lines of French to get by heart, or, if 
the fault was very grave, Fraulein Schmidt 
would take a German girl by the ears or 
shake her, but she never oftered the for- 
mer indignity to any of us. 

The morale and the code of honour was 
much more that of an English boys’ school 
than a girls’, But when rules were made 
occasionally (there were not many), every- 
body set to work to break them, and they 
were soon utterly disregarded by all. 

It must be confessed that the girls of 
our nation that one usually meets abroad 
are not the nicest sort. They have gen- 
erally been sent for some particular rea- 
son, Some are training for governesses 
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— they will be the quietest, perhaps, or 
perhaps the wildest of all—but most 
come to Germany to be away from home 
a little before leaving school for good. 
There is something or somebody to be 
forgotten in England before they come 
back. There were only two English girls 
besides myself who had come over purely 
to learn German in Fraulein Schmidt’s 
Pension ; of the rest, three came because 
neither their mothers nor any schoolmis- 
tress in England could manage their tem- 
pers ; one or two had no real home, and 
were sent by guardians to be out of the 
way; and all the rest had some affaire de 
ceur to get over. I do not wonder that 
German ladies of the upper classes object 
to sending their daughters to school as a 
rule. Looking over this paper I am afraid 
it seems all very one-sided, but I would 
only too gladly say something in favour of 
the system if I could think of any true 
thing to say. They took great care of our 
health, and the masters were good and 
cheap, and, ¢f one chose, one could learn 
German fast enough, but if one did not 
choose there was no idea of coercion. 
“Here are your advantages; you pay for 
them, and are old enough to know the val- 
ue of them; take them or leave them; it 
is all one to us.” 

Of regular holidays we had not many, 
but then, as we never worked hard, we did 
not want them. A month in the summer, 
a fortnight at Christmas, and a week at 
Whitsuntide was all. None of the Eng- 
lish girls went home in vacation, and not 
all of the Germans, and we generally spent 
a very merry time, with extra indulgences, 
excursions to the zoo, etc., in the summer, 
opera and concerts in winter. On Christ- 
mas eve we had two splendid trees, and 
all gave each other presents. 

There was an amusing little farce con- 
nected with this time which is rather char- 
acteristic. Everybody who was going to 
stay the holidays went to Fraulein Schmidt 
and requested five thalers. This went 
down in the bill (if there were two sisters 
it was ten thalers—thirty shillings), and 
very handsome presents were bought for 
the governesses. Of course they had ar- 
ranged what they would have, and Frau- 
lein Miiller bought the gift for the two 
sisters Schmidt—lace curtains for the 
salon and a dozen plated teaspoons — 
while Fraulein Charlotte kindly chose a 
new drugget for Fraulein Miiller’s sitting- 
room, and a black silk dress for Made- 
moiselle. We were so delighted at hav- 
ing hit upon the very things they all want- 


ed. 
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On every girl’s birthday we subscribed 
and bought her a present and a wreath. 
This ought to have been put round a cake 
(the Germans generally received one from 
home on the occasion), but we had it 
round a plate, on which were stuck col- 
oured wax tapers such as we light Christ- 
mas-trees with, one for every year of her 
age and the Ledenslicht in the centre. If 
the larger candle lasted longest, there were 
yet many years of life to be enjoyed, but I 
regret to say that the heat of the surround- 
ing tapers, if there were seventeen or 
eighteen of them,  igumead melted the 
middle one very quickly. 

And now I must close this paper with a 
few remarks on that most important epoch 
in girl life, confirmation, the turning-point 
as it is in the career of many a once giddy, 
foolish child. 

‘In Germany this is a most trying ordeal. 
For a year beforehand, at least, the con- 
firmation classes are held in the churches, 
and during this year the Confirmanten are 
allowed to take no dancing-lessons, to go 
to no parties, tono theatres. They have 
pages and pages of texts, proofs, sermons 
to write out every week, and at the end to 
get by heart, which, as this is the first ac- 
quaintance they make with the Bible, is 
no easy matter. On the day before the 
confirmation they go to the Priifung, or 
public questioning, dressed in white mus- 
lin, while for the confirmation itself they 
must all be in black. ThiS is the occa- 
sion of a girl’s first silk dress and lace 
handkerchief, and a boy’s first tail-coat ; 
every candidate has a flower in his button- 
hole or a bouquet in her hand. After the 
ceremony, which is very long, and which 
includes the receiving of the Holy Com- 
munion, the candidates go home and re- 
ceive congratulations a presents. There 
is generally a grand luncheon party and in 
the afternoon the girl is taken out by her 
mother (who has come over on purpose) to 
be introduced to all her friends in the town. 
She may now have her cards printed, and 
the servants must leave off calling her du. 
She is “ out,” and the prevailing feeling in 
her mind is that the restraint of the past 
year is over, and she may dance and go to 
the theatre once more with the rest. 

Quid leges sine moribus is a motto 
which, to judge from visible results, must 
be rather unpopular in the Vater/and gen- 
erally, and not less so in that particular 
little fraction of the great whole which 
comes under the head of schoolgirl. She 
is rough, she is often rude to the most ex- 
asperating degree; but, to give her her 
due, she is never “ fast.” She cannot be 
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so, for there is no such thing as “ fast- 
ness,” as we now understand the word, 
nor will there be so long as cooking and 
knitting continue to be considered the 
whole duty of woman in that highly fa- 
voured land. 

It is curiously indicative of the national 
inclination to the housewifely, that a girl 
commonly leaves school at sixteen—at 
which age lessons and masters are begin- 
ning to be appreciated —and either 
spends a year in the kitchen at home or is 
sent to board with some peculiarly nota- 
ble Hausfrau in the country. Here she 
enters moderately into the amusements of 
her age, but devotes the chief portion of 
her time to the delightful Kuzst of Suppe, 
Wurst, Kuchen, and Torte making. Here 
she is initiated into the mysteries of those 
queer compounds JZett-, Knack-, Leber-, 
and Roth-, and all the other Wiirste, and 
learns to make Vuss-, Sand-, Apfel-, and 
all the other Zorten and Kuchen which 
are the pride of the German heart. You 
may see a faithful conception of the ideal 
German girl in all the glory of her Leusche 
Flechten (as she is pleased to term her 
thick, tight plaits) on the cover of any ten- 
groscheR cookery-book you may chance to 
pick up. No wonder, then, that the sole 
conversation of the German matron 
amongst her kind relateg to strictly house- 
hold affairs, or that it is considered a de- 
cided compliment, and no infringement of 
good manners, to congratulate the lady of 
the house on the success of each dish in 
succession, or even to ask the ingredients 
of it. 

It would have been the delight of Frau- 
lein Charlotte’s heart to have got some 
of us English girls apprenticed to her 
in the kitchen. We did often go down 
to peel the potatoes (previously boiled 
in their skins) and to cut them up for 
Kartofelsalat, but I am afraid that con- 
cession ‘was more owing to our attachment 
to hot potatoes eaten primitively with a 
little salt than to any real devotion to the 
science. In the summer we washed and 
sliced the lettuces for Griinensalat; in 
fact, we treated the whole affair rather as 
an amusement than otherwise, much to 
the joy of the exempted Germans, who 
had far too much of that sort of thing at 
home to find any novelty in it. 

Twice during the winter months a great 
event occurred, namely, the slaughter of 
Fraulein Charlotte’s darlings, the pigs. 
This operation was wont to take place in 
the yard under the dining-room windows, 
and, though actually pertormed by the 
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professional Sch/achter, was assisted in 
by the three maids, the Stiefe/knecht, and 
the good lady herself, popular tradition 
assigning her the important office of hold- 
ing the creature’s tail. Now Rothwurst 
requires the life-fluid fresh from the ani- 
mal’s veins, stirred continually till it thick- 
ens, which process, together with scalding, 
scraping, and disembowelling the pig, was 
performed in the yard, in full view of the 
street. Then, indeed, ensued a fine time 
for all. The Frauleins Schmidt went 
about all day in their wrappers, and Char- 
lotte’s curls never came out of paper till 
the sausage-making was off her mind. 
Chopping, pounding, boiling, went on in 
the kitchen for two whole days, till, with 
the butcher’s help on the first day of it, 
the whole animal was turned into sau- 
sages. Then we had a sausage breakfast 
(at least those had who could eat it), and 
the whole /é¢e concluded with a sip of 
cognac to regulate the unwonted delica- 
cies. During these three days we did 
very much as we chose, every governess 
being too busy to take much notice of our 
affairs, 

Another excitement which we had every 
two or three months was an announce- 
ment from the Herr Director, “ Heute iiber 
acht,” or “vierzehn Tagen, giebt’s Con- 
cert, meine Fraulein.” The appalling 
news was immediately carried over the 
house, and preparations commenced, or, 
to use an elegant idiom of the country, 
dann ging es los. Then began a hurrying 
to and fro, a practising in hot haste, a 
making of night and early morning hide- 
ous by all the votaries of music. 

And when at last the great day dawned 
the preparations became even more fran- 
tic. Fraulein Charlotte was in the kitch- 
en compounding Butterkuchen from four 
A.M., for the delectation of the masters 
and their wives, with a few other choice 
and musical spirits, often old day-pupils, 
who kindly took an interest in our studies. 
Then it was the duty of the leading girl 
in the school (we had no marks, therefore 
no real head) to make out the programme 
for Fraulein Schmidt’s guidance on a 
sheet of coloured note-paper. The se- 
quence of performers was ordained by a 
council of elders, and the worst played 
first; so they had a good chance of get- 
ting it over before the arrival of all the 
guests. 

A scale, an étude de vélocité, and a 
piece, perhaps also a duet, and in case of 
singers a song and exercise from each, 
take some time to get through, and the 
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first part (by pon ep at six punctually) 
is finished pretty well before Herr Stage- 
mann arrives. 

Behold us, then, after coffee, dressed in 
our best, and with work in hand, assem- 
bled in the great Saa/, with music a 
and all impatient to begin. Presently 
Fraulein Schmidt appears with her knit- 
tings, and Fraulein Charlotte resplendent 
in side-curls and a black and yellow striped 
silk, universally pronounced by author- 
ity “ein wunderschines Kleid.” Scale, 
étude, and a piece are struggled through, 
with a running accompaniment from the 
principal of “Gut, gut, sehr gut,” or 
“ Falsch, falsch ; du hast nicht gut geiibt,” 
which latter opinion sends the culprit to 
her seat overwhelmed with shame and 
confusion of face. 

By degrees the company drops in; and 
bows, curtseys, or rather “bobs,” with 
manifold Complimenten, are the order of 
the day, and between eight and nine we 
repair to the Zsssaa/ totea. This is a 
rather more festive meal than usual, con- 
sisting of tea (with a little dash of cognac 
for the visitors), Schinken, Haring, repre- 
sentative slices of the many-headed demon 
Wurst and of cold meat and cheese — 
this last, though considered a great del- 
icacy, so offensive to the nose that it 
keeps up a continual perambulation up 
and down the table during the meal, no 
one being willing that the dish shall stand 
opposite to her. The usual sleight-of- 
hand tricks are performed by the company 
with their knives, and conversation of a 
housewifely kind goes on during the con- 
sumption of the eatables, and after a 
“ Seid [hr satt, Kinder ?” also“ Gesegnete 
Mahilzeit,’ we return to the Saa/, and 
recommence our attacks on the long-suf- 
fering Klavier. 

Herr Stagemann is here now, so the 
work becomes more nervous; the exer- 
cises are omitted, and solo, duet, and trio 
follow each other with terrific speed. 

In the middle of all this, down comes 
Fraulein Schmidt to disperse the Eng- 
linderinnen, who always congregate 
round one table to indulge in a little of 
their forbidden mother-tongue; two or 
three are sent to sitamongst the Germans, 
and a luckless German is wedged in to 
leaven the English circle. Fraulein 
Schmidt returns to the sa/on, where the 
guests sit enthroned in state, and pres- 
ently some one leaves the circle to play; 
her bosom friend goes to turn over the 
leaves, or otherwise encourage her; the 
German slinks back to her more congenial 
companions, and the English are all to- 
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gether again; and ina quarter of an hour’s 
time the whole interlude is repeated. 

At about ten o’clock we all refresh our 
weary selves with slices of Butterkuchen 
and red-wine negus; at least the visitors 
get the negus, and we are served with 
raspberry vinegar and water, which has 
the merit of looking like the more celes- 
tial beverage. By this time the most ad- 
vanced performers are playing, and Herr 
Stagemann comes out amongst us to play 
some accompaniments (a great honour), 
and to indulge in a few small jokes, much 
restrained by the presence of his better 
half ; and at half past twelve we wind up 
with a spirited chorus, such as “ J/ein 
Lebensauf ist Lieb und Lust,” or “ Wohl 
auf noch getrunken den funkelnden 
Wein,” or (by special request) “ Ten Little 
Niggers” from the English girls. 

On great occasions we sometimes had 
a dance, from which the male element 
was, of course, rigidly excluded, and very 
goodfun itwas. Tradition was that, years 
ago, an officer, brother of one of the girls, 
had been present, but that the admiration 
of his uniform and moustaches had been 
so marked amongst the verriickte Eng- 
linderinnen that Fraulein Schmidt had 
threatened to have a lay figure in uni- 
form placed against the wall to accustom 
those English young ladies to the marvel- 
lous sight. Once, at Christmas time, two 
of us wrote and six acted a “comic oper- 
etta ” to a large and enthusiastic audience 
of Germans and English, and we danced 
afterwards; but this was great and un- 
wonted license. 

The opera was our chief amusement in 
winter, and an afternoon at some Kafee- 
garten in summer; but there was always 
an agony of restraint, a driving of us up 
into a corner by ourselves, on such occa- 
sions, which contrasted strangely with the 
liberty allowed us of going into the town 
alone. 

A residence in a foreign school affords 
one a rare opportunity of studying charac- 
ter, if so inclined, from the diversity of na- 
tionalities represented there. We had in 
the course of a year Germans innumerable, 
Berlinerinnen, Hannoveranerinnen, and 
inhabitants of many other towns and states, 
a Russian, an American from Boston, a 
Germanized American, and some Irish; 
and politics were so tender a subject as to 
be strictly forbidden amongst us. The 
Boston lady was the most curious charac- 
ter of all; she was one of four or five 
orphan sisters who had come over by 
themselves to “du Europe,” but two of 
them had only “done” as far as Cologne, 
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and had married and settled there. Our 
friend, with her remaining sister or sisters, 
put herself into a boarding-house at Basle, 
and having contrived to engage herself to 
a young foreigner there, came on alone to 
put herself to school in Germany, to learn 
the language. She had a small fortune, 
which appeared to be entirely in her own 
hands; so that, if anything in the house- 
hold arrangements displeased her, she 
would exclaim, with the true Boston ac- 
cent, “I'll pay my quarter and I'll go!” 
which threat, never fulfilled, was rather 
amusing to us than otherwise. 

We had also a young Berlinerin, daugh- 
ter of a general, and whose mother and 
sister were ladies-in-waiting to the em- 
press. But, strange to say, this young 
person’s manners and-conversation were 
several degrees less refined than those of 
the smallest tradesman’s daughter we had ; 
for, unfortunately, that strange decree of 
custom which places you, if not absolutely 
noble, on a level with the regular dour- 
geoisié, prevails in all German schools. In 
the Zéchterschulen the disagreeables of 
this arrangement are not felt, as com- 
munication with the other pupils out of 
school-hours is unnecessary, but being in 
the same house with, and sharing in the 
companionship of, girls really in a lower 
grade of society than oneself, tells insen- 
sibly on the manners, and makes one feel 
that the English exclusiveness and caste 
system has very much that is good in it 
after all. But the general’s daughter; 
where she picked up her accent and ex- 
pressions none could ever tell. Poor 
Fraulein Schmidt held up her hands in in- 
dignation and pious horror at some of the 
choice szo¢s which fell from her aristocratic 
lips ; but, to our shame be it confessed, we 
rather enjoyed the daring, deuce-may-care 
spirit, and used to barter English boy-slang 
in return for instruction in student Ger- 
man, of which she possessed a consider- 
able knowledge. 

I shall never forget the universal satisfac- 
tion which hailed the advent of this young 
lady, and the Geaeralin her mother; the 
sight of an echte Hofdame was indeed a 
thing to be desired, especially on account 
of the opportunity it afforded us of studying 
the manners of the haute noblesse; and 
how pleased we were when four of us Eng- 
lish who could keep up a conversation 
pretty well in German were ordered to be 
ready to take coffee in the small sa/on. 
And really the Generalin was worth see- 
ing —a tall, handsome lady in grey silk 
and black lace, with that indefinable air of 
repose and calm which even in that land of 
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bobbings and compliments stamps the 
woman of society. How civil Fraulein 
Schmidt was, how bland and becurled 
Fraulein Charlotte, and words cannot de-_ 
scribe the beauties of our German conver- 
sation. At tea-time I managed to place 
myself opposite to the guddige Frau, in 
order to observe the table manners of the 
Imperial court. With what a shock I per- 
ceived the bread dipped in tea, the knife 
semi-swallowed every moment ; and all the 
time the graceful, high-bred air was in no 
degree relaxed, and raised her (in spite of 
the knife-trick) immeasurably above her 
homely, queer-mannered hostess. In the 
a we had a small concert — that is, 
some of us elder ones performed as usual, 
to show the “style” of our master, and 
the pupil who painted best was required to 
exhibit her latest works of art. 

While speaking of painting I may as 
well say a few words on the way we were 
taught in Germany. 

The English, we know, have obtained a 
reputation for being the finest water-colour 
artists in the world, whether deservedly or 
not I leave it to wiser heads than mine 
to judge. Now, the Germans cannot paint 
in water-colours; excepting that ladies 
dabble a little in flower-painting, they are 
essentially an oil-painting people. So, 
where Aguarellen must be taught, they 
have hit upon the expedient of imitating 
as much as possible the effect of oil. That 
airy, thin look, the delight of the English 
artist, the German soul abhors; the Ger- 
man brush cannot manage it; but behold 
we take body-colour, mix our paints with 
white, and dashing in the shadows, we lay 
on the lights afterwards, as in oils. And 
the effect is marvellous, with compara- 
— little trouble; I have heard it likened 
to that obtained by looking through a 
camera obscura, the depth of the shadows 
is so great; and the style is particularly 
striking in the delineation of those huge 
masses of rock, dark fir-trees, and snow- 
clad mountains such as are found in the 
Hartz and in Switzerland, We rarely had 
a chromo (that abomination of English 
girls’ schools) to copy, and almost as rarely 
a finished picture. Our master would bring 
down a dirty-looking oil sketch of which 
the features were but just distinguishable, 
and bit by bit we made out that yonder 
was a mass of granite, farther a pine-clad 
mountain, here a waterfall, and there a 
patch of grass or a dark pool. We copied 
it out with many groans, for it required 
great care and trouble, and then proceeded 
to evolve out of this apparently chaotic 
jumble a finished water-colour painting. 
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Of course this process of interpretation 
was hard at first, and we required a great 
deal of help, but after a few experiments 
it became so far easier for us that we very 
much preferred it to the less interesting 
business of copying chromos or water-col- 
ours. 

From painting we pass naturally to the 
sister arts, music and dancing, of the first 
of which I have already said a few words. 

Now, I do not deny that the Germans, 
especially the lower orders, are essentially 
musical as far as an enjoyment of music 
goes, but I know that during my year’s 
school-life abroad I knew only one Ger- 
man girl there who played rea//y well, and 
but two or three whose performances were 
not positively painful to listen to. There 
is a heaviness about the average German 
woman which prevades her whole being, 
even to the soles of her feet and the tips 
of her fingers, and which lends such a stiff- 
ness to her fingers, wrists, and elbows as 
to produce that bane of a music-master, a 
wooden touch. But, with all this, the 
masters are first-rate both for vocal and 
instrumental instruction, and ours, who 
was the best the large town afforded, 
charged but a thaler an hour. 

In Germany there is none of the class 
prejudice which sets such an immense gulf 
between the master and pupil in our own 
country. He is a gentleman (or presum- 
ably so), and in your relations with him 
you bear that continually in mind. I men- 
tion this because it caused me considerable 
astonishment to find that we were allowed 
to accept invitations to the parties given 
by our music and painting masters, and 
that they, with their wives, were bidden to 
all our small festivities. 

Of dancing, as taught in Germany, I 
fear Terpsichore would be somewhat 
ashamed. Lack of opportunity in judging 
prevents my giving any opinion ot ma- 
ture German dancing; but defend me 
from the performance of the schoolgirl. 
Such exaggerated gliding, such stamping 
and jumping, I never saw, as was gener- 
ally practised at our little dances, held in 
the big Zsssaal. A mistress attended 
during the winter term, and had, on the 
whole, a very good-sized class, which we, 
who did not learn, used to watch through 
the open door, seated on the stairs. She 
was a little common-looking woman, chiefly 
conspicuous for a lack of that style and 
grace she was supposed to inculcate into 
her pupils. The dances they learnt were, 
first, the tedious and disagreeable Po/o- 
naise, without which no ball in Germany 
can possibly begin; Les Lanciers, of 
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which no one ever seemed to attain any- 
thing like a perfect knowledge ; Les Fran- 
¢aises (quadrille) valse, and a very romp- 
ing kind of galop and mazourka; as a 
treat sometimes Pheinlander, Schottische, 
or Bismarck, the last of which is accom- 
panied by much stamping of feet. It was 
a standard amusement with us, when our 
walking-hour was wet, to push aside the 
long tables in the Zsssaa/ and have a 
dance. 

As to punishment, let us suppose that 
some one (generally an Lug/dnderin) has 
fallen under the royal displeasure. The 
offender is called, examined, stormed at, 
perhaps (but rarely) shaken, maintaining 
throughout a stolidly calm demeanour till 
the storm has worn itself out, when she is 
allowed to depart to explain-to Fraulein 
Miiller, whose temper can brook it better. 
Then the afare will be talked over in the 
schoolroom and advice given and received. 
A repetition of the summons to Fraulein 
Schmidt’s Stwzbe reduces the culprit (if 
she be wise) to violent tears. Fraulein 
Schmidt then promises to be a mother to 
her, kisses her, and the business is con- 
cluded. 

With this I think I had better finish 
this paper, which, it may perhaps be nec- 
essary to add, is true in every particular 
to the life,as I saw it day by day ina 
German boarding-school. I think I have 
mentioned the “ leading facts,” the promi- 
nent features in it, and must leave it to 
each one to judge for herself if her daugh- 
ter will get good or harm from a year’s 
residence abroad. All schools, of course, 
cannot be exactly the same as that which 
I have been describing; some, I know, are 
a great deal worse; and the main thing, 
after all, is to be certain that a girl has 
right principles to begin upon, and a 
strong idea of right and wrong, to keep 
her apart from the faults and follies which 
she will find in a German school. 

E. M. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
COLERIDGE. 

IT was in the summer of 1821 that I 
first beheld Samuel Taylor Coleridge. It 
was on the East Cliff at Ramsgate. He 
was contemplating the sea under its most 
attractive aspect: in a dazzling sun, with 
sailing clouds that drew their purple 
shadows over its bright green floor, anda 
merry breeze of sufficient prevalence to 
emboss each wave with a silvery foam. 
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He might possibly have composed upon 
the occasion one of the most philosophical, 
and at the same time most enchanting, of 
his fugitive reflections, which he has en- 
titled “Youth and Age;” for in it he 
speaks of “airy cliffs and glittering sands,” 
and — 


Of those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide, 
That ask no aid of sail or oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide. 


As he had no companion, I desired to pa 

my respects to one of the most extraordi- 
nary — and, indeed, in his department of 
genius, #e most extraordinary — man of 
his age. And being possessed of a talis- 
man for securing his consideration, I intro- 
duced myself as a friend and admirer of 
Charles Lamb. This pass-word was suf- 
ficient, and I found him immediately talk- 
ing to me in the bland and frank tones of 
a standing acquaintance. A poor girl had 
that morning thrown herself from the pier- 
head in a pang of despair, from having 
been betrayed by a villain. He alluded 
to the event, and went on to denounce the 
morality of the age that will hound from 
the community the reputed weaker sub- 
ject, and continue to receive him who has 
wronged her. He agreed with me that 
that question never will be adjusted but by 
the women themselves. Justice will con- 
tinue in abeyance so long as they visit with 
severity the errors of their own sex and 
tolerate those of ours. He then diverged 
to the great mysteries of life and death, 
and branched away to the sublimer ques- 
tion —the immortality of the soul. Here 
he spread the sail-broad vans of his won- 
derful imagination, and soared away with 
an eagle-flight, and with an eagle-eye too, 
compassing the effulgence of his great ar- 
gument, ever and anon stooping within my 
own sparrow’s range, and then glancing 
pe | again, and careering through the 
trackless fields of etherial metaphysics. 
And thus he continued for an hour anda 
half, never pausing for an instant except 
to catch his breath (which, in the heat of 
his teeming mind, he did like a schoolboy 
repeating by rote his task), and gave utter- 
ance to some of the grandest thoughts I 
ever heard from the mouth of man. His 
ideas, embodied in words of purest elo- 
quence, flew about my ears like drifts of 
snow. He was like a cataract filling and 
rushing over my penny-phial capacity. I 
could only gasp and bow my head in 
acknowledgment. He required from me 
nothing more than the simple recognition 
of his discourse; and so he went on likea 
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steam-engine—I keeping the machine 
oiled with my looks of pleasure, while he 
supplied the fuel: and that, upon the same 
theme too, would have lasted till now. 
What would I have given for a short-hand 
report of that speech! And such was the 
habit of this wonderful man. Like the old 
peripatetic philosophers he walked about, 
prodigally scattering wisdom, and leaving 
it to the winds of chance to waft the seeds 
into a genial soil. 

My first suspicion of his being at Rams- 
gate had arisen from my mother observ- 
ing that she had heard an elderly gentle. 
man in the public library, who looked like 
a Dissenting minister, talking as she never 
heard man talk. Like his own “ Ancient 
Mariner,” when he had once fixed your 
eye he held you spell-bound, and you were 
constrained to listen to his tale; you must 
have been more powerful than he to have 
broken the charm; and I know no man 
worthy to do that. He did indeed an- 
swer to my conception of a man of genius, 
for his mind flowed on “like to the Pon- 
tick sea,” that “ne’er feels retiring ebb.” 
It was always ready for action; like the 
hare, it slept with its eyes open. He 
would at any given moment range from 
the subtlest and most abstruse question 
in metaphysics to the architectural beauty 
in contrivance of a flower of the field; 
and the gorgeousness of his image 
would increase and dilate and flash fort 
such coruscations of similes and start- 
ling theories that one was in a _perpet- 
ual aurora borealis of fancy. As Hazlitt 
once said of him, “ He would talk on for- 
ever, and you wished him to talk on for- 
ever. His thoughts never seemed to come 
with labour or effort, but as if borne on 
the gusts of genius, and as if the wings of 
his imagination lifted him off his feet.” 
This is as truly as poetically described. 
He would not only illustrate a theory or 
an argument with a sustained and superb 
figure, but in pursuing the current of his 
thought he would bubble up witha sparkle 
of fancy so fleet and brilliant that the 
attention, though startled and arrested, 
was not broken. He would throw these 
into the stream of his argument, as waifs 
and strays. Notwithstanding his wealth 
of language and prodigious power in am- 
plification, no one, I think (unless it were 
Shakespeare or Bacon), possessed with 
himself equal power of condensation. He 
would frequently comprise the elements of 
a noble theorem in two or three words; 
and like the genuine offspring of a poet’s 
brain, it always came forth in a golden 
halo. I remember once, in discoursing 
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upon the architecture of the Middle Ages, 
he reduced the Gothic structure into a 
magnificent abstraction—and in two 
words. “A Gothic cathedral,” he said, 
“is like a petrified religion.” 

In his prose, as well as in his poetry, 
Coleridge’s comparisons are almost uni- 
formly short and unostentatious; and not 
on that account the less forcible: they are 
scriptural in character ; indeed it would be 
difficult to find one more apt to the pur- 
pose than that which he has used; and 

et it always appears to be unpremeditated. 
Seve is arandom example of what I mean: 
it is an unimportant one, but it serves for 
a casual illustration of his force in com- 
parison. It is the last line in that strange 
and impressive fragment in prose, “ The 
wanderings of Cain :” — “ And they three 
passed over the white sands, and between 
the rocks, silent as their shadows.” It 
will be difficult, I think, to finda stronger 
image than that, to convey the idea of the 
utter negation of sound, with motion. 

Like all men of genius, and with the 
gift of eloquence, Coleridge had a power 
and subtlety in interpretation that would 
persuade an ordinary listener against the 
conviction of his senses. It has been said 
of him that he could persuade a Christian 
he was a Platonist, a Deist that he was a 
Christian, and an Atheist that he believed 
in a God. The preface to his ode of 
“Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,” wherein 
he labours to show that Pitt the prime 
minister was zo¢ the object of his invec- 
tive at the time of his composing that fa- 
mous war eclogue, is at once a triumphant 
specimen of his talent for special pleading 
and ingenuity in sophistication. 

MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 





From The Spectator. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 


THE old town of St. Malo —the quaint 
fortress-port of the Surcoufs and Duguay 
Trouins —celebrated lately the memory 
of one of its sons who, in his day, wielded 
a literary sceptre for which many hands 
have since competed, but which has never 
since become the possession of any claim- 
ant. The middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was hardly more truly the age of Vol- 
taire, than was the commencement of the 
nineteenth the age of Chateaubriand. 
We, in England, have so completely out- 
lived any impressions of Chateaubriand’s 
genius, that it is with something between 
a smile anda yawn that the most of us 
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glance over the perfervid eulogies with 
which the principal actors in the scene of 
Sunday last felt themselves bound to sa- 
lute the illustrious dead; and besides, 
Protestant England had least of all the 
countries of the world been brought within 
the influence of the author of the “ Génie 
du Christianisme.” Even in France 
there has reigned a powerful reaction from 
the modes of thought and style which 
were the force and the originality of the 
gifted Breton, and where there has not 
been reaction there has been divergence. 
The school of Louis Veuillot can still, 
perhaps must still, exhibit a decent ven- 
eration for the enthusiastic apologist of 
Catholicism, but at bottom the fierce zeal 
of the absolutist Ultramontane must cher- 
ish a profound contempt for the writer 
who could commit himself to many of the 
constitutional views of the “ Moxarchie 
selon la Charte,” and whose Liberal back- 
slidings went so far as to cause him to de- 
clare that if entire liberty of the press had 
existed in France previous to the Revolu- 
tion, Louis XVI. would not have perished 
on the scaffold. There are pages in the 
“ Etudes Historigues” which would send 
a shudder through the souls of many a 
modern ecclesiastical camarilla, and when, 
for instance, Chauteaubriand recalls, with 
hardly veiled reproaches against the latter- 
day papacy, the days when Rome fulmi- 
nated its thunders against the encroach- 
ments of princes in the name of the nat- 
ural rights of peoples, who does not 
feel that, ultra-royalist though he often 
was, the Breton noble had caught in some 
things the inspirations of the democratic 
revolution ? 

In one respect, and whatever may hap- 
pen, the influence of Chateaubriand in his 
native country will never diminish. He 
was in himself a literary era, and there is 
no French writer of eminence since his 
time who does not bear the traces of the 
impulse which he communicated, and in- 
deed originated. With much in him of 
Bernardin de St. Pierre and Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and in spite of rhetoric, senti- 
mentality, and egotism, there was in his 
very exaggerations a strength and genius, 
an incarnation, as it were, of the highest 
spirit of his age, the power of which over 
his generation and his successors can only 
be measured when we have compared the 
finest descriptions of such a writer as 
Georges Sand with the scenes portrayed 
in “ René,” “ Atala,” the “ Natchez,” the 
“ Martyrs,’ the “Jtinéraire,’ and the 
“ Mémoires ad’ Outre-tombe.” A critic so 
difficuit to please as Sainte-Beuve, and 
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whose nice talent for belittling is nowhere 
more characteristically exercised than in 
the course of his lectures on Chateau- 
briand in 1848, has yet penned lines in 
recognition of his unquestionable suprem- 
acy whith might satisfy the exigencies of 
the most devoted admirer. “Fifteen 
ears, said Tacitus, is a large space in 
human life: Quindecim annos, grande 
mortalis evi spatium.... Well, there 
is a man who has had the privilege of con- 
tinuing and persisting, let us rather say, 
to reign during the three periods, the 
thrice fifteen years which we have trav- 
ersed. Under the consulate and the 
empire he shines from the first day, from 
the first morning, like a meteor. Under the 
Restoration he is at his zenith; he fills it. 
Under the last régime — the July monarchy 
— he holds himself aloof, and only at inter- 
vals comes forth from his tent; he has no 
more, if you please, but an honorary reign, 
especially in recent times; but admiration 
and respect have not been withdrawn from 
him for a single day.... There is here 
a literary destiny, and more than a literary 
one, a destiny truly historical and monu- 
mental.... In this sense one can say 
that M. de Chateaubriand is and will 
remain the first, the greatest of the French 
men of letters of his age.” 

Chateaubriand, as we know, fancied 
that but for his literary reputation he 
would have become a still greater man, a 
creative statesman, a world-healing Riche- 
lieu. If people had not early found out 
from his books how clever he was, and so 
been placed in a manner on their guard, 
he would have escaped the hostilities 
which were to shipwreck his political ca- 
reer. “Happily for Richelieu,” wrote 
this great wouliibe politician of the great 
would-be /i¢térateur who had sighed for 
the triumphs of Corneille, while dictating 
the destinies of Europe, “happily for 
Richelieu, his genius was suspected by 
nobody, and so he became secretary of 
state under the protection of the Maréchal 
d’Ancre.” Let us, however, leave these 
ludicrous regrets, and with them, let us 
leave untouched the political fiasco of 
Chateaubriand’s ministerial career. It is 
not assuredly in the statesmanship of this 
ultra-Bourbonist, who had, nevertheless, 
paid courtliest court to the mighty Corsi- 
can, and then turned against the hee he 
had kissed, but who, with all his Bourbon- 
ism, could hardly speak in private with 
decent respect of the royalty his public 
declarations proclaimed as the salvation of 
France, it is not in Chateaubriand the 
minister that the world has much to ad- 
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mire. Chateaubriand is the author of the 
“ Génie du Christianisme,” the apologist, 
special pleader, bard, and prophet of the 
Catholic reaction at the commencement of 
the present century. This is the founda- 
tion of his reputation, and never did repu- 
tation have its rise under circumstances or 
amid surroundings more propitious. There 
was a great part to be taken in 1800, after 
all those convulsions and devastations of 
society, after all those euzllotinades and 
noyades, those excesses of the Terror and 
frivolities of the Directory, those viva- 
cious assaults upon the old faith, and 
those endless failures to substitute a new 
one, — and this part was that of “ poetical 
advocate of Christianity” as Sainte-Beuve 
has so well expressed it. Chateaubriand 
felt himself strong enough to take it, and 
the “ Génie du Christianisme,” or as he 
himself described it, “The moral and 
poetical beauties of the Christian religion, 
and its superiority over all the other wor- 
ships of the earth,” was the result of his 
conviction. At the same moment, Napo- 
leon was planning the Concordat with 
Rome,-and on the very day which wit- 
nessed the solemn Ze Deum in Notre 
Dame for the restoration of religious 
worship in France, the official columns of 
the Afoniteur announced, by the pen of 
Fontanes, the praises of the epoch-making 
work of “the young writer who dares to 
re-establish the authority of ancestors and 
the traditions of ages.” Chateaubriand’s 
ratiocination, his logic, his erudition, were 
the weakest part of the work, for in truth 
the world was weary of ratiocination, of 
logic, of erudition, of all that under the 
name of “philosophy ” stood in place of a 
religion to the epoch of the Encyclopzdists 
and the Revolution. And as a rule, Cha- 
teaubriand did not trouble himself or his 
readers with polemics. He was the great- 
est master of description, the first of land- 
scape-painters in words whom the French 
language knew, and all that wealth of colour, 
all that ravishing beauty of outline and 
form which dazzled and melted the public 
in his pastoral romances of innocence 
that was never insipid and passions that 
were always pure,—all this, and more, 
were now devoted to extolling the perfec- 
tions of Christianity, or, as the theosophic 
Sshab Unin-enuaianl of Catholicism, 
for with Chateaubriand Christianity and 
Catholicism were one. He tells us himself 
in the opening chapter the whole of his 
plan,— not to prove that Christianity was 
excellent because it came from God, but 
that it came from God because it was ex- 
cellent. There could be no more com- 
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plete appreciation of what the social situa- 
tion required. What though there were 
great faults, great gaps and hiatuses in the 
structure which Chateaubriand raised, 
much absurd rhetoric, much sickly senti- 
mentality? The public of his time had got 
what it wanted, and the sons of the men 
who, from considering Christianity absurd, 
had come to proscribe it as noxious and 
frightful, were now prepared to accept it 
as sublimely wise, because they had been 
taught to see associated with it loveliness 
and harmony and majesty and peace and 





poetry; the solemn chant of processions, 
the glorious roofs of grand cathedrals, the 
plenteousness of monastic hospitality, the 
valour of crusading heroes, the virtues of 
devoted missionaries ; and not only these 
things, but relieving them and illustrating 
them, the numberless charms of the ani- 
mate and inanimate creation, the foliage of 
the forest, the odour of the rose and violet, 
the thunder of the cataract, the song of 
the nightingale, the music of running 
streams. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘“ Those in- 
terested in ancient historical relics will be 
sorry to learn that the Parthenon at Athens 
is being shockingly wrecked and ruined. 
Tourists every season visit it, knock off limbs 
of statues, pull down portions of the frieze 
which Lord Elgin left, and, clambering up 
with hammer or stone, break off bits of the 
Doric capitals. These capitals, it will be re- 
membered, are painted with rows of leaves, 
which are supposed to be bent double under 
the weight of the architrave, and relic-hunters 
seem to be especially fond of chipping this 
portion of the masonry. Not a fortnight ago 
a tourist knocked off the finger of one of the 
finest statues, as he wished to add to his pri- 
vate collection of curiosities at New York. 
The Greeks have determined to protect the 
building as much as possible, and to store up 
in a safe place the most interesting and val- 
uable of the fragments of sculpture which lie 
all over the place, exposed to rude winds, 
‘and men more savage still than they.’ They 
have almost completed a museum at the back 
of the Acropolis, but the work has come toa 
standstill for lack of money. This fact has 
only to become known amongst artists and 
art-lovers in’ this country, and doubtless im- 
mediate steps will be taken to preserve that 
noblest remnant of Greece in her glory —the 
Parthenon.” Atheneum. 


GROWTH UNDER TREES. — How to clothe 
the ground under trees is sometimes a trouble- 
some problem to the gardener. But, after 
all, a very little attention will enable him to 
do it successfully. The most valuable plants 
for the purpose among evergreen shrubs are 
the holly, yew, privet, and butcher’s broom, 
and among frailer subjects we may name the 
ivy and the periwinkle, both of which endure 
shading and starving with remarkable good- 
nature. There are many useful plants suitable 





for the foreground that are seldom thought of. 
Should the shade not be very thick, and the 
soil be a good loam, violets and lilies of the 
valley will thrive. For very bad cases, we 
may fall back upon three serviceable plants, 
all of them British weeds. First of all is the 
dwarf elder, Sambucus ebulus, which in early 
spring presents a rich carpet of emerald-green, 
The next is the sweet woodruff, Asferula odo- 
vata, spreading like a green cushion, and 
coveredin May with snow-white flowers, The 
last is the enchanter’s nightshade, Circaa lu- 
tetiana, an elegant little herb. These three 
will stand both shade and drip, and will make 
pleasant-looking verdure where other plants, 
that have constitutional objections to shade, 
would die of sheer starvation. 
Cassell’s Magazine. 


SWEET PERFUMES. — Few people are aware 
of the commercial importance of perfumes, 
and of the extent to which their manufacture 
is now carried on. The flower-harvest of the 
district of the Var, in the south-east of France, 
includes no less than 1,475,000 lbs. of orange- 
blossoms, 530,009 Ibs. of roses, 100,009 Ibs. of 
jasmine, 75,000 lbs. of violets, 45,009 Ibs. of 
acacia, 30,009 lbs. of geranium, 24,000 Ibs. of 
tuberose, and 5,000 Ibs. of jonquil. A well- 
known perfume-manufacturer at Cannes uses 
annually 140,009 Ibs. of rose-leaves alone, and 
other perfume-laden flowers in proportion. 

It is remarkable that the perfumes obtained 
from the flowers named above are the types of 
nearly all flower-odours. Thus, if we blend 
jasmine and orange-flowers, the result is a 
scent like sweet-pea; and when jasmine and 
tuberose are mixed, the perfume is that of the 
hyacinth. Violet and tuberose resemble lily 
of the valley. By blending primary odours 
we also obtain all the various bouquets and 
nosegays, such as “frangipanni,” “ white rose,” 
and “sweet daphne.” Cassell’s Magazine. 
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